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TRADE OUTLOOK. 

\ slowing down of foundry operations has 
een observed throughout the month of Octo 
er. Much malleable work that is ordinarily 

iced in the summer is still uncontracted for, 
ivers in this line, as in others, desiring to know 

re about the outlook before making commit- 
ents. Agricultural machinery manufacturers 
ive placed orders for some of their malleable 
quirements, but railroad and car shop con- 


racts in this line are slow coming. Jobbing 


undries in general are looking for work 
Stove foundries have been busy as a rule. The 
hange in business conditions has been reflected 
the labor situation The number of idle 
Iders has increased in the month and there 
a notable lessening of strikes. A number of 
ich troubles, notably the one at Birmingham, 
\la., have come to an end, and the situation 1s 
lis respect than in many months. 
is realized by the foundry trade that the 
eriod of important industrial extensions is 


er aud that comparative quietness may be 
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expected for the balance of the year, with no 
great activity probable in 
his situation is being face 
and without any panicky feeling. It 
a case of resting after a period of intense sus 
tained activity The crop round-up is highly 
nd Western railroads 


are assured of a winter of heavy traffic. With 


gratifying on the whole, 


so much cotton, wheat and corn to send 


market at good prices, particularly for cotton, 
the farmer’s lot is an enviable 


that never has produced or accomp 


1 condition 
nied serious 
depression in industry he past week has 
brought a further decline in pig iron following 
the disruption of the Southern Pig Iron Asso 
ciation here had been rumors of cutting 


below the agreed prices for some time, par- 


ticularly in Central and Western territory, and 


two important concerns finally gave notice of 


withdrawal (he formal breaking up of the 


association was followed bv the widespread 
quotation of $10.50 Birming] 


gham on No. 2 foun- 
dry iron, and the sale of 20,000 tons of iron 


by one interest holding the largest stocks. 


ree t 

Much of this iron went to Chicago and other 
Western districts, and all members of the as 
sociation made freer sales than in months. The 
level reached in this open competition is not 
entirely clear, but producers are known to have 
made a price of $10.25 at furnaces from which 
the freight to the North is 25 cents less than 
from Birmingham, thus making the equivalent 


f $10 Birmingham. No exports have yet been 
made, but negotiations are under way rhe 

west freight rate vet quoted on export iron 
from Birmingham (early November selling) 
3.25, as against a range $2.50 to $4 in 
he last export movement. With the $2.50 rate, 


which should again be available in case any 


issured, No. 
3 iron from Birmingham could compete in 
\Mlanchester, Eng., if sold at about $9 at fur 
nace Northern furnaces will now be com 


pelled to reduce prices if they meet the South 
ern competition on the newly established basis 


, 


No. 2 Southern iron having been sold d 


| delivered 
in Northern Ohio at $14.10. In the Pittsburg 


district No. 2 foundry has sold at $14.75 
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The New Foundry and Pattern Department of the 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 


For several years the B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


excessive pressure of increased 


business and the necessity for much more 


extended facilities for manufacturing than 
were possessed by its old plant at Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. The 


the effect of definitely settling the 


fire which visited this plant 


in 1901 had 


question of removal and plans were immedi 


ately begun for a thoroughly modern manufac 
tory at Hyde Park, about 9 miles from Bos- 
labor is 


ton, where an abundance of skilled 


employes ; 


ceeds Qg acres. 


120x500 feet, with 40-foot side galleries, de 


voted principally to the building of engines; 


a forge shop 40x100 feet; a two-story building 
of the same floor area devoted exclusively t 


lockers, washing and sanitary facilities for the 
a pattern and storage building 80x 
150 feet in ground plan; a foundry measuring 
170x350 feet; a power house 8o feet square with 


detached fire and service pump house. All told, 


the aggregate floor area of the buildings ex 


Brick has been used for al! 


steel form part 


oirders 


walls; columns and 
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FIG. I.—PLAN OF THE B. F 
Che site selected was admirably adapted for 
land 
over I5 acres and has a frontage of 1.300 feet 
along the freight yard tracks of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford 


station at Ready ille. 


the requirements; the tract of contains 


Railroad, near its 
The water supply is ample 
and the space for dumping waste is sufficient 
to meet all requirements for years to come 

lhe general layout of the plant is shown in 


big. 1 


ffice bu 


and comprises a commodious four-story 
lding, measuring 45x125 feet, a three 
story building 8ox500 feet devoted to the manu 


facture of blowers, heaters and galvanized iron 


work; a .building 80x240 feet of the same 


it, on the first floor of which all engines 


will be tested, stored and shipped, while the 
electrical 


other floors will be utilized by the 


department ; a general machine shop measuring 


. STURTEVANT CO.’S WORKS, HYDE PARK, MASS. 


of the construction of such buildings as are 


equipped with traveling cranes; all upper floors 
are of plank with top course of maple laid on 


heavy wooden beams and designed in the 


case of the principal buildings for carrying safe 


loads of 200 to 250 pounds per square foot 


Che roofs are of heavy plank covered with tar 


and gravel 

The arrangement of the buildings is the re- 
sult of the most careful study and endeavor to 
simplify to the limit the matter of inter-trans 


portation. Numerous spur tracks permit of 


ready handling of in-coming and out-going 
freight, while a complete system of industrial 
railways connects all departments. The indus- 


trial system is equipped with 12-pound T rails 


laid 24 inches centers, with 


etc., all of 


gauge on turn- 


tables, trucks, cars, which were 
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FIG. 2—FLASK 


pecially designed and made by the Sturtevant 
mpany. 
lhe foundry and pattern departments which 
rm the subject of this description were the 
nrst to 


be put in operation prior to the re- 


1oval of the entire plant from Jamaica Plain. 
The Pattern Building. 

lhe pattern building is divided midway of 

ts length by fire walls enclosing stairs, eleva 


ROOM. 


other half, provided with intermediate floors, 


al 


making four in all, is utilized for pattern stor- 


age 


Ihe flask shop, Fig. 2, measuring about 60x 


So teet, 


is equipped with band, cross-cut and 
splitting saws, boring machines and lathe, all 


driven by a 10-horsepower Sturtevant motor 


suspended from the ceiling he industrial 


railway runs directly into this room from the 


















































rs, etc. One-half the building, with stories foundry across a distance of about 40 feet, and 
respectively 17 and 15 feet, is devoted to the together with an over-head transfer truck re- 
lask and pattern making rooms, while the duces to a minimum the cost of handling 
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FIG. 3—PLAN OF THE B. F. STURTEVANT CO.’S FOUNDRY. 
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flasks. The 


unloaded from cars directly in front of the 


lumber for their manufacture is 


building. This room also includes the metal 


pattern makers’ department equipped with the 
Adjacent thereto is 


the locker, wash and toilet room for the build 


necessary machine tools. 


ing. 


Immediately above is the pattern shop, 


abundantly lighted on three sides and equipped 
with a full complement of tools, including one 
single and two double saw benches, two band 


saws, a buzz planer, and a double surfacer, 


The benches cast-iron 


supported 


are upon 
legs of special design, which were built by the 
Sturtevant Co. and are used throughout the 
plant. They are equipped with Emmert vises 
and their tops are of heavy maple plank. A 
warming chamber for glued work is provided 
which receives warm air through the general 
heat flue from a Sturtevant heating apparatus 
below. 

Around the pipe columns which support the 
floors of the pattern storage end of the build 
ing are clamped the pattern shelving bracket 
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FIG. 4.——I. FOUNDRY AND PATTERN BUILDINGS. 2. 


LOOKING EAST, FACING CUPOLAS. 4. 


I 


five lathes, one of which is a 66-inch by 11%- 


foot gap lathe, a drill press, a core box ma- 


All the 


power machines are operated by two 10-horse- 


chine, numerous wood trimmers, etc. 


power Sturtevant motors, both being required 
for ordinary work, but one always serving as 
a possible relay in case of accident. 


The 


each and measure 2 feet 


benches, which accommodate two men 


6 inches in width by 


16 feet in length, are so arranged along the 


sides of the building that the men all receive 
] 
i 


a left-shoulder light. Behind each bench is a 


ft 
working table 4 feet by 16 feet in dimensions. 


WEST CRANE-WAY, LOOKING NORTH. 3. 
WEST SIDE OF FOUNDRY, LOOKING NORTH. 


FOUNDRY INTERIOR, 


All pat 


upon the 


which are adjustable to any height. 
consecutively numbered 
When delivered to the 
pattern storage department 


terns are 


drawings as made. 
proper locations 
are assigned and records thereof made upon 
cards, one for each pattern. These cards are 


filed in the order of the pattern numbers 
Four figures with the addition of a letter are 
in every case sufficient to locate a pattern. A 
given location, for instance, may be 2125B; 
that is, it is upon the second floor, as shown 
numeral “2;” it is the twelfth 


by the first 


row of shelves and the fifth division of that 
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ow, as shown by the succeeding numerals 
‘125,’ and on the B level, the floor being des- 
gnated A, and the letters B, C, D, ete., indi 
ating the shelves in their order above. 

The first floor is of concrete and is designed 
for the keeping of heavy cast iron patterns. 

is served by an industrial railway and turn- 
able, which permits of transfer to the elevator 
ind thence to other floors. Communication 
vetween the pattern shop and storage depart- 
nent is direct, while the fire risk is reduced 
o a minimum by a double system of fire doors. 


The moulder’s written order to make a spec- 


wide. The brass foundry, core room and wash 


room are located at one end; the charging 
floor at one side, nearly midway of the length, 


The 


electric 


and the cleaning room at the other end. 
craneways are designed for 20-ton 


Chose 


Foundry 


traveling cranes. 
of the Whiting 
make 


already installed are 


Equipment Co.’s 
and are equipped with Sturtevant mo- 
tors. Fig. 4 shows an exterior and three in- 
terior views of the foundry 

Brick division walls three and one-half feet 
high running lengthwise of the foundry sep- 


arate the floors on the lines of the columns. 
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FIG. §.—I. 
ENTERING CHUTE. 4. 


fied number of castings is issued by the 
foundry office, directly to the pattern keeper, 
vho makes record thereon of the pattern loca- 
tion, attaches it to the pattern and sends both 
» the foundry. A metal clip placed upon the 
torage record card indicates that the pattern 
out. 
The Foundry. 


lhe general plan of the foundry is shown in 
‘ig. 3 It 


consists essentially of two long 


raneways each 35 feet in width, with a center 
ent of the same width and side floors 30 feet 


CHARGING CARS IN FRONT OF BINS. 2. CHARGING CARS ON CHARGING FLOOR. 3. 
CHARGING CAR ENTERING DROP ELEVATOR. 


CHARGING CAR 


Lighting is secured through monitors in both 
of the craneways and through ample side win- 


dows. Each line of monitor transoms is op- 


erated in unison by a novel device installed by 


the G. Drouve Co. The western side of the 
foundry is given up to bench and small floor 
moulding, the bench moulders’ floors being 


separated at the bench ends by wooden par 


titions. The floors throughout this side of the 
building as well as those in the storage bins 
and center runways are of concrete \long- 


side the industrial railway, which serves iron 
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from ladle trucks to the bench floors, is a_ tribution of metal, etc., to all parts of the 


sunken trench laid with common brick as a building. The floor between the craneways is 
suitable place for drippings and for the piling supplied with a series of 1%4-ton small travel- 


of hot castings. ing cranes of about 10-foot span equipped with 
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FIG. 6—I AND 3. TRANSFER TRUCKS FOR CRANE LADLES. 2. ONE-TON ELECTRIC HOIST. 4. ONE-TON SPUR 
GEAR LADLE TRUCK, 5. TURN-TABLE FOR INDUSTRIAL RAILWAY. © DUMP CAR. 
7. CHARGING CAR, 95. TRUCK CAR, 
In the center line of each of the craneways Sturtevant electric hoists built especially fe 
and in the bent between them runs an indus this work. 
trial railway with turn-tables connecting with All materials are received from a trac 


the cross-aisles, which provides for the dis which runs along one side of the foundry an 
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FIG. 


re delivered through wall openings in the bins 


hich fill a portion of the side wi 

the cupolas. For the present th 
ige bins and mixing room are als 
uilding. 


Charging System. 


An ingenious system of charging, il 


in Fig. 5, has been devised, unde 


‘harging cars pass at floor level 


he bins, are there loaded with the requisite 


amounts, weighed, and passed to 








INTERIOR OF BRASS FOUNDRY. 


where they are raised to 


ng adjacent \s each car is unloaded it 


e sand stor- and started down 


an incline, 


1e@ Cnarging 


floor. 


s pushed forward 


whence it passes 


within this back in a direction opposite to that traversed 
vhile being loaded. on the floor beneath. <A 

novel apparatus gradually brings it to a stand 

llustrated = still while yet upon the incline, and then -re- 

r which the leases it so that it may, by its own weight, roll 


in front of on to an elevator which 


the elevator, Here it is removed by one 








tripped and descends to the 


is automatically 


ground floor level. 


f the loading men 
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FIG. 5— CORE OVENS OF THE B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 


Section D-D 
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Section E-E 





Actual outside Dia 
of Pipe 
12x12 
FIG. 
and the elevat 
r¢ ady to receive 


The 


make, 54 inches and 72 inches in diameter. The 


opportunity 


eminent adaptability of the Sturtevant pressure 





has been improved to show 


cups ylas 


are 


cy 
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returned to its 


another car. 


Cupolas. 


FIG. 
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The Foundry 
LS FOR THE CORE OVENS OF THE B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 
place above’ blower; a No. 8 and a No. 10 blower driven 


two in number of Whiting 


respectively by a 30 and a 40-horsepower Stur- 
belted motor, being supported upon the 
platform through dis- 
directly downward and thence to the 


It 


tion the subject of critical experiment for the 


charging which they 
I 


cupolas. is intended to make this installa 
the 


establishment of important principles. 


vs Ss 


10, — FOUNDRY 


CLEANING ROOM, LOOKING WEST. 
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Transportation Equipment. 

Che entire transportation equipment of the 
ant, including tracks, cars, trucks, etc., was 
esigned and built by the Sturtevant Co. The 
racks in the foundry are imbedded in the 
ncrete runways, and all changes of direction 
re secured by turn-tables, there being no 
witches in the works, and therefore no radial 
uck cars, all cars having rigid bases. 

Che turn-tables and cars are shown in Fig. 6. 
he turn-tables are designed very heavy to 
void distortion or breakage and consist of a 
yottom frame with four roller wheels which 
ire carried upon composition trunnions, and a 
‘over, which is recessed for crossing tracks at 














while a simple low platform truck is utilized 
in the case of the largest crane ladles. The 
dump cars are in the form of inverted cones 
and so balanced as to be tipped with the utmost 
ease. The taper of the cone is such that these 
cars are practically self-dumping 


s 


Brass Foundry. 
[he brass foundry, Fig. 7, is located at one 
corner of the main building. It 


W ith 


is provided 
four crucible furnaces and a special form 
of reverberatory furnace designed principally 
for the melting of babbitt or similar soft 
metals. An overhead traveler, with interlock 


ing transfers on the side floors serves the en 
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FIG. I1.—PLAN OF THE PICKLE ROOM AT THE B. F. STURTEVANT CO.’S FOUNDRY. 


right angles and provided on the underside 
with a chilled tread with which the wheels 
‘ome in contact. A small idler wheel is pro- 
vided which automatically stops the turn-table 
m each quarter, but readily releases it. The 


over is accurately centered by a chilled conica 
bearing. 

The cars are provided with a special type of 
ball bearing, practically devoid of machine 
work, but with chilled wearing surfaces. The 
ordinary flat cars, as well as the charging cars, 
The geared 
ladle cars have malleable iron frames and en 


ire built up of structural steel. 
‘losed spur gear mechanism. Similar con 
struction is employed in the case of the trans 


fer cars for geared crane ladles of medium size, 


he room. Blast for the furnace is 
furnished by a No. 3 Sturtevant monogram 


blower, and the entire machinery, consisting, in 


tire area of t 


addition, of a sprue cutter,a magnetic separator, 
a tumbling barrel and emery wheels, is driven 


by a 5-h. p. Sturtevant motor attached to the 
wall. The entire floor is of concrete, in which 
is imbedded a section of the industrial railway 
communicating with the balance of the 
foundry. 

Core Room. 
| 


In the middle of the end of the foundry is 


the core room. The ovens are six in number, 
three being 7 feet in diameter, of the reel type, 


and three being respectively 4, 5 and 7 feet in 


width by 8 feet 10 inches in length, provided 
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with cars. The core ovens are shown in Fig. 
8 and e core racks and reels in Fig. 9. An 
overhead traveling crane serves these latter 
ovens and provides for the transfer of heavy 
cores to the industrial railway which passes 


his room. A portion of the room is 


partitioned off and serves for the women core 
makers 


employed in this department. ‘The 


floor is of concrete. The tops of the ovens are 


storage of cores upon a special 


Blake 


a Hanna automatic 


construction A wire 


together with 








are completely enclosed in housings of stee! 
construction 


der mill and several emery wheels, are driven 


hese, together with a Sly cin 


by a 30-h. p. Sturtevant motor. A temporary 


air compressor located in one corner and driven 
by a Sturtevant 


motor, supplies air at 100 


pounds pressure to chippers, rammers, hoists, 


work 


and ventilation of this room are no 


etc., employed in connection with this 


Che light 


ticeably good 


Pickle Room. 


\djacent to the cleaning room is the pickle 


FIG. 12—PICKLE ROOM. 


shaker, are the principal achines 1 hi 
haker, are the principal machines in_ this 


Cleaning Room. 


\t the other end of the foundry is the clean 
ing room, Fig. 10, through which run _ the 
tracks 
\ five 
Whiting 


manufacture, 


from each main aisle of the 


of the 


Co.’s 
equipped with Sturtevant motors, 


Foundry Equipment 


serves 


he principal portion of the floor in this 


room 


he tumbling barrels, six in number, 


ton three-motor electric crane 


room, Figs. 11 and 12; the floors of both are 
concrete. The pickle beds are of teeter board 
construction, so designed that the acid may be 


drained back into the vats and the board sub- 


sequently teetered over for washing into the 
trench upon the other side of the room. The 


floor 


A pneumatic traveling crane serves this room. 


slopes so so as to give perfect drainage. 


Sanitary Arrangements. 
One of the notable features of the equipment 
of this plant is to be found in the sanitary ar 








— 





has not been forgotten in the matter ¢ 
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rangements. Most generous provision has been 


made in the case of the foundry, which has a 
irge locker and wash room, Fig. 13 Ex 
panded metal lockers to the number of 225 are 
ilready in position. Enameled iron sinks, six 
n number, are served with tempered water 
nd are generously patronized by the employes. 
\ series of slate partitioned shower baths has 
rroved to be very acceptable during the past 
summer. The floor of this room is of tar con 
rete; the upper walls and ceilings, which are 
vhite and fresh, are in pleasing contrast with 
he steel work and base of the walls, which are 
finished in rich dark green. Within the same 
room is installed the time recording system, 


f the craneways and arranged to take fresh 


air from out of doors 


im the build- 
ing and reheat it. Distribution of air is made 


through a system of overhead galvanized iron 


piping, discharging downward to the _ floor. 
Both apparatus utilize exhaust steam. <A 
. let leror 1 tri ] ‘ . 

complete underground nn system 1S pro 


vided for distribution of steam, electricity, com- 


pressed air, etc., and return of condensation. 


PICKLING CASTINGS. 


The pouring temperature of 


‘on castings 
is so high that no matter what facing ma- 
adhere 


to the castings, and in many cases a scale, 








FIG. I13—-WASH ROOM AND LOCKERS, LOOKING NORTH. 


so placed that a double line of men pass, one 
ipon either side of the board, as they go and 
me from the room. The foundry foreman 


f con- 


venience, and he, with his assistants, 1s pro 
ided with an attractive office, well lighted and 
isceptible of thorough ventilation from out 
f doors. 

Naturally, the entire plant is heated and ven 
lated by the Sturtevant system. In the case 
the pattern building, the apparatus consist 
ig of an engine, driven fan and steel pipe 
ter is placed close to the division wall and 
elivers the heated air into a vertical flue and 
ence to the various rooms. The foundry ap 


iratus is located overhead in the end of one 


caused by tl 


e union of iron oxide and the 
sand, will be found covering the castings. 
Even when fairly free from sand, the castings 
] 


are covered by a black oxide scale. This surface 


scale is very hard to cut in machining opera- 
ons, as the sand contained therein grinds 
away the cutting tools while the oxide surface 


is extremely hard and will dull practi 


cally any 
cutting tool. For certain classes of work it is 
very important that this scale be removed 


ind the most 


common method f doing it 
is by pickling the castings in an acid solution. 


\ number of different acids are used for 


pickling castings; probably sulphuric acid 
(oil of vitriol) is the most comm Hydro- 


ric and nitric acids are sometimes used. 
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Hydrofluoric acid is coming into very general 


use for pickling certain classes of castings. 


The action of these diflerent solutions is 
very different. Of the three acids, the first 
named, sulphuric acid, is the most commonly 
used, but the action of all three is alike. 


They will not attack the sand and the black or 
magnetic oxide of the scale, but by soaking 
through the scale they attack the metallic iron 
underneath and so undermine the scale, after 
falls off, or 
Sulphuric acid is the cheapest 


which it can be brushed or 


washed off. 


and in many ways the best of the three acids 
for this purpose. In its pure state sulphuric 
acid is a heavy liquid very much like an oil 


is very much heavier. In this con- 
attack 


iron 


except it 
fact is 
frequently tanks. 
When diluted in the proportion of one part 


dition it will not iron and in 


shipped in drums or 


sulphuric acid to from four to five parts of 


In mak- 


water, it will dissolve iron readily. 
ing up a pickle solution, the acid should be 
poured into the water a little at a time and 
vigorously during the 


sulphuric acid 


stirred 
The 


to the water causes a rapid rise in tempera- 


the solution 


operation. addition of 


ture; the acid being heavier than the water 


sinks through it and by vigorous stirring 
can be made to mix thoroughly without any 


If, however, water is poured 
float on the 
forced to mix suddenly by 


serious results. 
into the acid it will surface at 


first, and when 
stirring it will be heated very quickly, forming 
steam which will practically cause an explo- 
sion, throwing some of the acid out of the vat 
or tub and probably injuring the workmen. 


On this account the method first mentioned 


of pouring acid into the water should always 
acid solution 


be followed The sulphuric 


when used for pickling should be kept fairly 


warm, that is, at least between 70 and 80 de 


grees I, \ 


portion of one 


solution made up in the pro- 
part suluphuric acid to from 


four to five parts of water will usually loosen 


+} m1 


- 1 ba mae, F 
the scale of the castings in one and one-half 


sometimes one-half hour is sufficient. 


hours; 
Small castings are usually dipped into tubs 
1- 
le 


or vats and in the case of larger castings, the 


acid is poured over them. After the castings 


have been pickled a sufficient length of time 


to remove the scale, they should be thor 


oughly washed with water. In some cases 


they are immersed in a hot solution containing 


a small amount of soda or potash. The soda 


or potash will neutralize any remaining acid 


leaving the castings in the water 


until they reach the temperature of the water, 


which should be about 200 degrees F. 
They will dry off quickly when taken out, 
while if they are washed in cold water the 
water will dry from them slowly and cause 


them to rust. 

In some cases castings are left in the sul 
phuric solution over night and in that case the 
solution should be mixed in the proportion 
of one part of sulphuric acid to 10 or 15 parts 
of water. 

The objection to pickling with sulphuric 
acid is that the scale is removed by undermin- 
ing it and portions of the 


which are covered with the most porous scale 


hence the iron 
will be attacked most; also if there are any 
porous or soft places in the castings, the acid 
will settle in these and weaken the interior of 
the piece. When the castings are to be nickel 
plated or galvanized, it is not best to pickle 
them in sulphuric acid. 

If concentrated sulphuric acid comes in 
flesh it will cause a 
In such a case as this it is best 
to neutralize with soda or ammonia and then 
After this some 


healing solution should be used, such as col- 


contact with the very 


painful burn. 
wash with plenty of water. 


lodium or a mixture of linseed oil and lime 
water. 

The action of hydrofluoric acid in pickling 
is different from any of the above mentioned 
acids. Hydrofluoric acid acts but slowly upon 
pure iron, but will dissolve sand or black ox- 
ide of iron rapidly, hence the hydrofluoric 
attacks and dissolves the scale, thus leaving 
the castings clean. Hydrofluoric acid is com- 
48 or 52 pure, the bal 
When the 


30% acid is used the pickling bath should be 


monly 30, percent 


ance of the solution being water. 


made up by taking 1 part of hydrofluoric acid 
tc 20 parts of water; when the 48% acid is used 
the bath should be made up of 1 part of hy- 
drofluoric acid to from 30 to 40 parts of water. 
bath is used cold but 


The hydrofluoric acid 


it should be kept above the freezing point. 
It usually takes from a half hour to one hour 
to remove scale from ordinary castings with 
the solution of the strength mentioned above 
\fter the castings are taken from the hydro- 
they should be rinsed in _ hot 


fluoric acid 


water, and as in the case of sulphuric acid, 
added to the 


water to neutralize any acid that may remain. 


soda or 


le potash are frequently 
If hydrofluoric acid come in contact with 
immedi- 
concen- 


the flesh it will penetrate the skin 


ately. Hydrofluoric acid when in 
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rated or dilute form will destroy the finger 
ails very rapidly and hence the hands should 

e kept out of the hydrofluoric pickling bath, 
he castings being handled by means of 
yooden boxes or frames. 

When it is necessary to handle the castings 
vith the hands rubber gloves should be used. 
These precautions which have to be taken 

using hydrofluoric acid probably explain 
he reason it has not come into more general 
se for pickling castings. 

The dilute sulphuric acid solution has prac 
ically no effect on the hands except that 
vill make the skin rough. In another part of 
the present number in the description of foun- 
f the Sturte 


Iry and pattern departments « 
vant Co. a very good pickling room is illus 
trated. In this room several tilting tables are 
irranged for pickling castings with sulphuric 
icid. The castings are arranged upon tables 
o as to tilt them toward the vitriol or sul 
phuric acid tank. The acid is then dipped 
ver the castings and the surplus allowed to 
lrain back into the tank. After the scale has 
been removed the tables are tilted in the op 
posite direction and the castings washed with 
a stream of water from a hose, the water be- 
ng allowed to flow into a launder provided 
for the purpose. At one end of the room a 
ead-lined hydrofluoric acid tank is provided. 

The tanks for containing sulphuric acid 
pickling solutions should be lined with lead 
made of wood, preferably lined with 
pitch or asphalt. The tanks for hydrofluoric 
icid are preferably lined with lead, though the 
lilute solution can be kept in wooden tanks. 
Hydrofluoric acid must be kept in wood or 
ead on account of the fact that it would dis 
solve glass bottles or stone jars. Hydro- 
fluoric acid is almost universally used where 
astings are to be nickel plated. 


DEFECTIVE CASTINGS FROM DIRTY IRON. 


Referring te 


an article appearing in the 
October issue of The Foundry on this subject, 
the writer does not agree with Mr. Wust re 
garding the presence of iron oxide combining 
vith silicon and manganese. If this theory 
e true we might expect the dirtiest castings 
rom metal containing the most silicon and 
langanese, whereas we know the contrary 
» be the case. The foundrymen know that, 
s a rule, soft iron is cleaner than hard iron. 
lf Mr. Wust’s theory is correct we would find 
difference in the silicon and manganese be 
veen chilled iron and gray iron in the same 
isting, the chilled iron having set almost in- 


stantly in coming in contact with the chill, 
while the gray body is still fluid and has had 
an opportunity to relieve itself of silicon and 
manganese. We know that the contrary is 
true. In castings partly chilled and partly 
gray the chilled iron is almost invariably the 
cleanest 

Melted iron undoubtedly contains gases 
coming from the combustion of the fuel in the 
cupola, and if the iron is dull or very hard 
these gases do not have an opportunity of 
escaping entirely and appear in the castings 
as blow holes. The greater the fluidity, which 
means the greater the amount of total carbon 
with sufficient silicon in the iron, the cleaner 
the castings, provided the iron is properly 
melted and 


skimmed, and provided the mold 


is clean. Dirty iron is nearly always charge 


able to improper melting of the iron or han- 


dling of the cupola, or improper lining of the 


ladles, together with imperfect skimming. 
The writer has seen clean iron come from 
.remelted stove plate containing I5 percent of 
iron oxide and other impurities. Fluid iron 
and slag, if melted with the proper and suf- 
ficient amount of fuel, cannot mix and stay 
mixed on account of the difference in specific 
gravity, the iron being more than twice as 
heavy as the slag. Melted iron, especially 
hard iron, will oxidize on the surface when 
exposed to the air in the ladle, and at the 
same time gases taken up during the melting 


s 
17 


will come to the surface as bubbles, making 
it appear as though the slag was continually 
rising. As a matter of fact, the slag, if there 
+ 1] 


at all, was with the iron when it came from 


the cupola, and, owing the difference in 


specific gravity, it separated as soon as the 
metal reached the ladle There are cases 


where, owing to insufficient fuel in the cupola, 


or from bad _ fuel the blast yxidizes 
the melted iron to such a degree as to 
start a chemical reaction between the 
iron and the oxidized iron his reaction can 
be seen by melting old annealing pots with 
too little coke and soft iron The scale or iron 


yxide adhering to the pots reacts on the silicon 
and carbon in the melted iron, and the result 


18 dirty castings full f blow holes Under 


normal conditions, such cases do not occur 
ind the writer is firmly convinced that in 
most cases dirty iron is due to either im- 
proper melting or skimming and not to the 
presence of iron oxide reacting on silicon and 
manganese, as Mr. Wust believes 


CuHarRLes H. VANNIER. 
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Foundry Plant of Maher & Flockhart at Newark, N. J. 


In any line of industry it is one thing to most advantageous manner, althougn the out- 
modernize | 


yy building all new works where come as a whole has not proved all that could 
the latest improvements may be readily in- be desired. However, the disadvantages of 
corporated and provisions for expansion al- the worst locations have been largely removed 
lowed, but 


it is quite another matter to keep by installing conveying appliances, both out 


an old plant abreast of the advancing times of doors and in, in the shape of industrial rail- 


and its facilities adequate for the increasing way tracks and communicating cranes. 
demands its 


upon producing capacity. The One of the neatest features contributing to 
foundry of Messrs. Maher & Flockhart, in convenience is the scheme for delivering sup- 
Newark, N. J., is an example of a success in 


plies into the yards by freight. The tracks of 
the latter cl 

















ass, for while it had its beginning the Central Railroad of New Jersey pass close 
in a small way with only such means as that to the grounds, and being elevated to avoid 
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FIG. I—PLAN OF THE FOUNDRY OF MAHER & FLOCKHART. 
time afforded, it is today conducting a large 


grade street crossings through the city, were 
business on a profitable basis, due to the fact 





that the owners are alive to the advantages of 
improved methods and perfected machinery. 
The original works erected in 1882 occupied 
space the corner 
Polk and Clover Streets, Newark. Since 
that time they have been extended on all sides 


a 
of 


about 100 feet square, on 


until they now cover an area of 2% acres, the 
regular layout of which is shown on an ac- 
companying plan, Fig. 1. The apparent lack 
of system in the arrangement of 


parts was 
the unfortunate but unavoidable consequence 
of this bit by bit growth. 
made in what 


Each addition was 
was considered at the time the 


easily connected with two spur trestles which 
branch into the yard. Beneath the trestles are 
numerous bins into which the con- 
tents of the cars may be dumped directly, giv- 


storage 


ing a selective distribution and requiring no 
handling of the material until it is needed for 
use. 


No. 2 


Under the trestle terminating near shop 
are bins for the following: Jersey clay 
for clay-wash; kaolin for furnace and ladle 
linings; sand for sand-blast; 


the boilers; coke and pig iron. 


for 
The other line 
of bins is used to store stove coal for the core 
ovens; 


soft coal 


soft coal for the boilers; Jersey sand 
for dry-sand work; fire sand; Albany sand 
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ind Waterford sand for greensand molds. 
There are also two narrow bins, or chutes, 
secured on the outside of the larger ones, 
which are used to hold sea coal and flour. 


\ sufficient stock of coal, sand, etc., is always 
irried in storage to cover a period of four 
nonths and avoid shutting down for any- 
hing but a prolonged failure to receive sup- 
plies 

Shops Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, indicated by those 
numbers on the plan, are the largest buildings 
No. 1 


some of 


L 
nd constitute the foundries. Foundry 


produces all of the largest castings, 


1 


them weighing as high as 14 tons; No. 2 is 
ised only for small castings, and No. 3 pro 
vides for intermediate sizes up to two tons. 


Primarily, No. 4 was intended for a cleaning 


shop, but it has been necessary of late to 


utilize it also as a foundry for castings under 


tons in weight. The remainder of the 


ings include the engine and boiler plant, 


machine shop, numerous cleaning rooms, core 


1 
rooms, pattern shop and ° storage rooms, 


1 
stables, eve. 


he engine and boiler plant located near the 
center of the group, though one of the smaller 





FIG. 3 
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FIG, 2—ELECTRIC PLANT. 
parts, is nevertheless of prime importance 
; . i+ +} wre ' 1 ear} +} ] 
since it is the source of power upon which all 
else 1S depen lent The rooms are side by side, 
separated by a brick wall. In the boiler room 
are two Coatesville tubular boilers, one of 150- 
boiler horsepower, is 72 inches in diameter, 19 


feet long, and contains 100 3 lhe 


inch tubes. 


other has a capacity of 125 horsepower, is 66 
inches in diameter, 19 feet long and contains 
100 3-inch tubes. A 40-inch sheet-iron breech 


ing conveys the gases of contbustion from the 


boilers to the base of a stack of the same ma- 
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and 


terial diameter, Steam is 
at a pressure of 100 pounds and 
conveyed by short lines to 


all 


room, 


108 feet high. 
generated 
the steam-consum- 


ing apparatus, of which is located in the 
adjoining consequently there is very 


little lost by condensation in the steam pip- 


ing. 
The engine room contains two steam driven 


air compressors; a Harrisburg standard hori- 
zontal high-speed 15'%4x16-inch 


» a Crocker-Wheeler 


direct-current 


engine, direct 
connected ti 100-kilowatt, 
generator; and a 


Ball 


13x12-inch, 


150-horsepowet engine running at 275 


FIG. 4 FOUNDRY NO. 


revolutions per minute and driving a line shaft 
Kelley & 
Sen duplex, single-acting, 6x6-inch boiler feed 
pump; a Crocker-Wheeler 30-kilowatt, 
pound wound 125-volt generator, running at 800 
revolutions per minute; 


from which are belted a Benj. F. 


com- 


an Ingersoll-Sergeant 
Sx8-inch double-acting 


air compressor, at 125 
revolutions; and a B. F. Sturtevant No. 9 
horizontal-bottom-discharge blower. A No. 8 


Sturtevant blower, belt-driven by a Crocker- 
Wheeler 45-horsepower motor, completes the 
apparatus tl This 


found. in the 
pri for the cupola 


engine 
draft 


room. 


blower vides forced 


> 
@» 
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which supplies foundry No. 2, and the No. g 
blower serves whichever furnace is in oper- 
ation in foundry No. 1. The Ingersoll-Ser- 
geant and one of the steam-driven compress- 
ors, a Clayton I0x1Ox13-inch pump, running 
at 150 revolutions per minute, both deliver into 
a  3x6-foot tank which = sup 


plies all pneumatic hoists, chipping tools, etc 


cylindrical 


A pressure governor on the steam supply of 
the Clayton compressor automatically main 
tains the pressure within the tank at about 80 
pounds, while the belted compressor runs con- 


tinuously. 


Similarly the boiler feed pump is 
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in constant found 


having been 
the 


in 


it 
short-circuit 


operation, 


cheaper to cylinders when 


the the is 


level 
provide 


required water 


to 


bi ilers 


reached, than for and 
This is accomplished by 
an automatic by-pass, which allows the water 
to surge back and forth between the alternate- 


ly-acting cylinders at a small waste of power, 


stopping 
starting attendance. 


the speed being but 18 revolutions per minute 
In case the pump becomes disabled the boilers 
may be fed by an injector. 
feed 


under t 


City water is used 
for the as the artesian 


that 


water from the 


well he engine room is unfit for 
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urpose. The latter is raised from the well 
y steam pressure to a 3,000-gallon tank on 
he roof and is used in the foundries for clay 
vashes, sand wetting, etc. 

On bright days, during the forenoon hours, 
he small belted generator is capable of carry- 


ng the entire electric load, but in the after- 
on when the furnaces are in operation, it is 
This 


las a capacity of 100 kilowatts at 125 volts and 


ecessary to run the direct-connected set. 


speed of 250 revolutions per minute. The 
set and the switchboard controlling the elec 
ric light and power distribution are shown 
n Fig. 2. 

The other steam-driven air compressor is 


ised to supply two sand blasts for cleaning 


castings, and was manufactured by the Frank- 


lin Iron Works, of Port Carbon, Pa. It is 
double-acting, with steam cylinder 12 inches 
in diameter, air cylinder 16 inches and stroke 


16 inches long. It runs normally at 82 revolu- 


tions per minute and supplies about 130 cubic 


feet of air per minute at a pressure of 20 
pounds to the square inch. 

From the engine room the main line shaft 
extends over the boilers into the chipping and 
grinding room, where it drives three double 
mery grinders, and continuing still further, 
belts to two tumblers and a Root exhaust fan 
The chipping room is one of several where the 
finished castings are cleaned and _ trimmed, 
both hand and air chisels being used. The 
tumblers, which were but recently installed 
ire 36 inches in diameter by 48 inches long, 
ind of an enclosed pattern manufactured by 
the W. W. Sly Co., of Cleveland, O. Unlike 
the old style, which allowed the dust and dirt 
) sift through perforations and settle where 

would, these are devoided of their dirt by 
in exhaust fan connecting with an enclosed 
elevated bin. From time to time the accumu 


tion in the latter is dumped through a gate 


at the bottom into cars and removed. 

In the opposite direction the engine room 
line shaft is extended into the furnace room 
ff foundry No. 1, where it is belted to a 
freight hoist used in charging the three adja- 
‘ent cupolas which serve foundries 1 and 2, 
and, also, to a No. 6 Buffalo blower 


used in connection with a special process for 


This is 


baking large dry sand molds without the use of 
an oven, that is said to accomplish the work 
in less than half the time required in oven 
baking. The blower discharge is piped under- 
ground to a convenient fixed point near the 
center of the foundry and from this a tem- 


porary pipe connection is made to the mold to 
be baked \ fire is built in a 


sheet iron stove, placed on top of the mold, 


rectangular 


through which the air is passed just before it 
enters the runner. The hot air is thus de 
livered to all parts of the mold in the most 
even manner possible, and being under pres 
sure, dries out the moisture very rapidly. 
The engine room line shaft also drives a 
long shaft in foundry No. 1, Fig. 3, furnish- 
ing power by cross belts to three jib cranes, 
having capacities of 10, 15 and 20 tons, re 


spectively. These were manufactured by the 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., of 


Ct., and are 


\nsonia, 
arranged in a line through the 
middle of the shop as close together as pos 
sible without interfering with one another. In 
addition there are three hand-power jib cranes 
of four tons capacity each, two on one side 
of the shop and one on the other, placed so 
that they will reach to the larger cranes. The 
shop is 192 feet long by 53 feet wide, but 


every part of 


except the extreme corners is 
accessible to one or another of these six 
cranes \s before stated, there are two cupo- 


las to this shop. The older one is a 56-inch 


Colliau furnace, melting from 5 tons per 
hour. It is seldom used now except in slack 


seasons. The new one was furnished by the 


Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., is 72 inches 
in diameter and will melt between 10 and 12 
tons per hour. For the baking of dry sand 
molds and cores there are six ovens, the di- 
mensions of which are interesting as showing 


he quantity and size of the work which may 


be baked at one time All are 16 feet deep; 
one is 10 feet wide and 9 feet high; the rest 
are 8 feet high, one being 12 feet wide, two 7 
feet wide, and two 8 feet wide. Each oven has 


an iron car running on rails which receives 


ie charge to be baked from the cranes and is 
then rolled inside. A baking lasts over night, 


about twelve hours, the average temperature 


during that time being about 220 degrees F. 
lo supply the heat a fire is built in a pit at 
the rear of each oven, using enough coal to last 
about eight hours. For the rest of the time 


ight loss of heat until the doors 


there is very Ss 
are opened in the morning 

lhe shaft in this foundry is belted through 
the wall to two sand mixtures in the adjoining 
core and sand room. One of these is a slowly 
revolving screen for mixing and sifting the 
ingredients for the dry-sand work. The other 
is a Sellers horizontal centrifugal green-sand 
mixer and runs at about 1,000 revolutions per 
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minute \nother dry-sand mixer is located electric travel to increase the speed . of 
near shop No. 3 and is driven by a 5-horse handling, and electric hoists on account of 
power Crocker-Wheeler inclosed motor. the poor efficiency of air hoists and the diffi- 

Phe ill casting foundry No. 2, Fig. 4, culty of keeping the necessarily long lines of 
has about 7,500 square feet of floor space, ex- rubber hose in repair. Two cupolas serve this 
ciusive core and furnace rooms. Cranes are foundry, one being a 72-inch Newton, built 
not needed here; instead there is an overhead by the Northern Engineering Works, of De 
track and trolley system extending around troit, Mich., and the other a 55-inch Whiting. 
the 1 1 for conveying large ladles, from But one is used at a time, the choice depending 
which the smaller hand ladles are filled. The upon the amount of work on the floor. The 
cupola is a 56-inch Whiting, having a capacity blast 1s furnished by a Root rotary pressure 


f about 6 tons per hour. Much of the work blower, driven at 100 revolutions per minute 





FIG. 5—FOUNDRY NO. 3, MAHER & FLOCKHART. 

s shop consists of large quantities by a Crocker-Wheeler 35-horsepower open- 
f castings from the same pattern, and for type motor, and a direct-acting pneumatic lift 
this several molding machines are used, each, is used for elevating coke and iron for charg 
when skillfully handled, capable of turning out ing furnaces here are three ovens similar 
from 2 to 20 molds an hour, depending on in construction and operation to those in shop 
heir size No. 1. Two are 8 feet wide by 8 feet high by 
Foundry No. 3, Fig. 5, is 177% feet long by 12 feet deep and the other is 10 feet wide, with 

6714 feet wide, with a line of pillars down the the same height and depth. 
center, and each half served by two 4-ton Shop No. 4 is 37 feet wide by 154 feet long 
traveling cranes. One is an electric crane’ and contains two electric traveling cranes, one 
with Crocker-Wheeler motors. At present the of 10 tons capacity, built by Pawling & Har- 


other three have hand-travel and pneumatic nischfeger, of Milwaukee, and one of 5 tons 
hoists, but these are soon to be equipped with capacity installed by the Cleveland Crane & 
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Co., and equipped with Crocker-Wheeler 
rane motors. Whenever any casting is done 
this shop the metal is brought in a large 
idle car from No. 1 foundry. The system of 


racking, laid on a gauge of 40 inches, con 


ects all parts of the works, even crossing 
lover Street, as shown on the plan Phi 
leaning shop beside No. 4 is well fitted 

indle moderate sized work rapidly. It is di 


ided longitudinally and has two hand-power 
ranes of 3,000 and 6,000 pounds capacity, reé 
pectively, serving one half, and a 4,000-pound 
electric traveling crane, controlled from the 
r, serving the other half. 
\ small but indispensable part ¢ f the plant is 
e machine shop on the other side of Clover 
Street \lthough it is in an out-of-the-way 
‘ation this disadvantage is more than com 
vensated for by the excellent conveying fxcili 
ties, already described, and the absence of dust 
nd dirt, making it easier to keep the ma 
chine tools clean and in good shape. Along 
le of the machine shop is a yard for the 
rage of idle flasks. To handle the heavier 
lasks there is a hand-operated traveling crane 
in the yard, which is also of service in passing 
machinery to be repaired to the 4-ton hand 
crane in the machine shop. ‘The tools in the 
shop include a Pennsylvania drill press, an 
F. E. Reeden 10-inch lathe with a_ 14-foot 
bed, a Bickford 48-inch radial drill, a 48-inch 
by 20-foot planer, a 20-inch Pond lathe with 
a 12-foot bed, a 26-inch Prentiss back-gear 
‘rank shaper, and a Sanderson bolt and screw 
itting machine taking stock up to 3 inches 
in diameter. Power is provided through line 
shafting by a 15-horsepower Crocker-Wheeler 
shunt-wound motor running at 1,200 revolu- 
ns per minute. Since the plant is operated 
strictly as a foundry and does not presume to 
ntract for outside machine work, this shop 
s ample in size and equipment for its pur 
pose, i. e., the keeping of the mechanical fea 


tures in the best possible condition by provid 


ng repairs and improvements whenever they 
re demanded 


The Western Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
las been reincorporated under the name of The 
Western Brass Works, at the same time in- 
reasing its capital from $25,000 to $100,000. it 
has new machinery and a thoroughly equipped 
rass works. 

he Cloverport Foundry & Machine Co., of 

vington, Ky., has been incorporated and will 
rect a new foundry building. Mr. M. L. Chris- 

in is president and J. C. Nolte, secretary. 


EMERY WHEEL PRACTICE IN FOUNDRIES.* 
BY CHARLES G. SMITH. 

\n attempt to discuss in an exhaustive man- 

ner the possibilities of emery wheel practice 
plunges us into a subject of enormous depth 
1d tar reaching effect. As this practice in our 
idustrial institutions is but in its infancy, the 
last few years have tended to elevate it from 
l le eminent position of one 


f the most modern and economical practices 


I e present day Its field broadens daily 
s our mechanics recognize its importance, its 


mit itions not being confined to any one de- 
partment, but its practical uses rendering it 
idaptable to all branches of manufacture 

his condition has been brought about main- 
ly by the persistence of the few who have had 
faith enough in its success in ascertaining, 


it an enormous expense to themselves, the 


s 


facts in the case, and forcing it into practice 
against much prejudice and opposition. With 

new methods in shop, there 1s invariably 
‘onsiderable opposition, and many impediments 
ire placed in the way of anything that is at 
variance with the customs that have been in 
vogue. But those who have championed emery 
grinding have fully succeeded, with consider 


ible effort, in having it placed among those 
mportant places alongside the other machine 
cools in the shop and factory 

\ few years ago in nearly every shop, and at 


present in a great many shops, when one is 
tbout to buy an emery grinding machine, it is 


his opinion that “most any” style of machine 


] } +} 


answer the purpose; and when this ma- 
hine is received, it is set any place in the shop 
without regard to stability. Any pulley that 


may be lying around the shop will be put on 
the line shaft, and any emery wheels had 
from stock in some supply house will be put on 
the machine. Because they look to be running 
fast the speed is correct. No consideration is 
given to the diameter of the spindle in se- 
lecting the size of the wheels that are to be 
used on the machine. After such careless con- 
sideration good results are expected; if they 
are not obtained the conclusion is reached 
in very many cases that satisfaction cannot be 
had by the use of emery wheels. But, on the 
contrary, if the proper care is taken in the 
selection of the machine, and as much care 
taken in setting it up, and the proper speeds 
and grades obtained, it is surprising to know 
the increase of efficiency. As the conditions 


*Read before the Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation Sept. 7. 
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vary in most every shop, the above points 


should be ascertained by the party proposing 
} 


to furnish the machine, as very many things 


are to be considered in obtaining satisfactory 
resuits 
Adaptation to Service. 
[here are many kinds of emery grinding, 


foundry grinding and machine shop grinding, 


and each of these can be subdivided into a 


number of different classes of work. In iron 
foundry work very little grinding can be done 
with economy on heavy castings, unless the 
ron is hard, in which case the swing frame 
nachine with about a 20x2'4-inch wheel, run 


ning at 1,200 r. p. m., will grind considerably 
faster than it could be chipped. The amount ot 
depend, of course, on the 


hardness and ductility of the iron. I have seen 


iron castings so hard that it took two men 134 


irs to chip the gate and fin from one side. 
| 1 cases as this, two men could have 
eround this gate and fin with a swing frame 


machine in a very little over fifteen minutes 
Jut on soft iron the advantage is in favor 
in this case the iron spawls 


man with one blow 


if the chipping, as 
fore the chisel, and the 
the hammer can remove considerable of the 


nd fin, whic 


gate a 1 gives a great advantage in 
favor of the chipping. In a great many foun- 
lries | have noticed that the grinding on light 


has been done on light machines, using 


small wheels, and in almost every case the ma 


without any regard to its 


ll invariably be reimbursed, if 


in buying an emery grinding machine, you pur- 


chase a heavy stand with long bearings and 


large diameter of spindle; and by placing it on 


a concrete foundation, you will find that the 


machine will run deal smoother than 


great 


was standing on the floor, which will 


enable the wheels to run smoothly and cause 
them to | 


vecome out of true a great deal less 


han were they set so that there may be vibra 
Mhis will cause consider- 


bly less dressing of the wheel, and, as it is 


n in the spindle. 


always necessary to dress the wheel to the 


wer point when it has become out of 


true, you will receive more than reasonable in- 


terest on your investment, in the foundation, 


in the amount of emery that you save in 


truing your wheel. 


Then it is often the case that wheels too 


small have been used to accomplish satisfactory 
results. The largest diameter wheel practical 
should always 


be used for doing any kind of 


grinding. lor instance, a wheel 24 in. in 


diameter will do more work per dollar in 
in diameter than an 18 


Another 


vested down to 18 in. 


in. wheel will do. point to be re 
garded is the belt power furnished to drive the 
wheel. It is very necessary that there is belt 


capacity enough on the machine to keep the 


wheels up to speed while they are under duty, 
as the speed of a wheel when running idle will 


have no effect on the work, if it is not kept 
to this speed when it is doing the work 
Neglect I 


caused many 


in the above mentioned points has 


to abandon the practice of grind 
ing their castings with emery wheels 
Examples of Foundry Grinding. 


For grinding any castings in a foundry whet 


the man can lift the casting up to the mac 


will be found that the most economical and 


satisfactory results can be obtained by 
machine with a 24x3-in. wheel driver 
wheels speeded at 1,000 r. p 


eet ee — 
you wheels heavy enough t 





resist pressure of the work that will 
to the wheel, and the power that 1s in 


will force the wheels to cut instead of s] 


ing from duty and becoming out of true, which 
nvariably happens where the belt power is 11 


sufficient, and the man pressing at uneven 


bring the wheel to slacken its 
speed at intervals. 
| 

In steel 


foundry practice, the emery wheel 


is been found to be quite a success, and it is 


is far ahead of any other method that is com 


monly in use to a |] 


large scale on both heavy 
ind light work, as is the same in malleable iron 
foundries. 

| have 


\\ heel, on 


seen a gate ground with an emery 
a swing frame grinder, by two men 


Mhis 


two and a half 


in less than fifteen minutes. same gate 


vould have required about 


hours to plane or shape from the casting, so 


that you will see that the saving is enormous 


in this instance over and above the machine 
work, and as compared with chipping by hand 


where two men are required, it will make a 
great deal better showing than above stated 


Within the last 


have 


few years large grindstones 


been and are being displaced by the 


emery wheel to a very great extent, and | be 


lieve that within a reasonable time the grind 


stone will be a relic. This change has been 


attended with many difficulties, as prejudice 


on the part of the consumer has placed many 
an unnecessary obstacle in the path of success, 
but the advantage was so strongly in favor of 


the emery wheel that every obstacle is being 
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irmounted, and for many purposes many 
rms have discarded their grindstones, and 
ave found it economy to equip with new 
mery wheel machinery entire 

For instance, in grinding plows. which has 
ways been done on grindstones, this has 
ndergone an entire reformation of practice 
Nearly all plows, no matter how they are 
ide, whether tempered or chilled, are now 
round on emery wheels. 

\t first the manufacturers of the plows 
laimed that this could never be accomplished, 
nd raised one objection after another, first 
iting that the temper would be drawn, next 
g that the man could not earn a day’s 


iges. Next they would state that the emery 


heel would not last long enough to overcome 


difference in the cost between the grind- 
me and the emery wheel. One by one all 


ese were overcome, until at present the met 


re making more money per day than they 
ere on the grindstone, the practice is a great 
eal cleaner, as they do not have to work in a 
ippy shop, as they were compelled to with 
e grindstone, and the cost of the emery 


heels as compared with that of the grind 


ne has given considerable of a saving to the 


anufacturers. In some instances they are 
aving enough to justify their throwing out the 


1 equipment and installing an entire new 
ant and building new buildings for doing this 


ind of work 


Some Machine Shop Examples. 
In machine shops the development of uses 
emery wheels has been remarkable, and 
ere is today an immense amount of work 
ne with the emery wheel in the machine shop 


hat a few years ago was not considered as 


practica In a shop in western Pennsylvania, 


1 recent test was made where a shaft which 
id 1-64 in. all around to be removed was 
laced in an emery grinding machine. At the 
:me time a duplicate of this shaft was placed 
na lathe. The grinding machine finished the 
haft in a little over 37 minutes, leaving it in 
etter condition than the lathe, on which it 
ook two hours and eight minutes to finish 
\nother test on an emery surface grinder with 
t Wheel 12x2 in., medium hard and very coarse, 


m cast iron, showed most excellent results 


with a cut %4 in. deep, % in. cross feed and 


35 ft. table feed per minute. ‘This seems al 
nost incredible. 

The most recent development in design of 
mery grinding machines is a surface grinder 


vith a circular table, similar to a boring mill, 


the wheel about 16x2 in. and to be automatical- 
ly fed into the center and out to the edge lhe 
machine is so substantially built that for heavy 
cuts and accurate work it is well adapted to 
d valves of steam pumps, air compressors, 
etc., to leave them perfectly tight Chis will 
tend to show that the emery grinding manu- 
facturers are determined to invade branches 
f machine shop practice. 

here is also another machine being designed 
at present, for grinding very heavy shafts, that 
is intended not only finish the work, but 
where shafts can be cast or forged reasonably 


grind r W1 remove the 





stock and also finish the work without having 
put it on a lathe for the roughing 
Points to be Considered. 

[In obtaining results in emery grinding. sev 
eral things must be considers he re 
quired dition he kK finished, 
\ ethet S 1 ye poOlishe \\ Kell trom 
the machine, or polished by fh erwards 
lt the itter is¢ 1¢ l ( ery l is 

sed in the buffing mus ( It is 

) be ns le \ be 
ground is tempered ( iter 
grinding 2. How n le re 
at ved 2 What « l M he na 
eTial e€ QT ind is Stee l 1er\ steel 
chilled iron, cast iron, brass e. and is 
it hard sof | Are ‘ ‘ 9 ir 
heavy How much metal is th he part 

¢ Qroun : ibs ) ( t \ hese 
hings must be considers un the 
proper method of performing e work and 
le grain and grade fw or 
ectly 

In regard to grain grac heels, I 
\ ld say he Its are ilw . btained 
by using as coarse a wheel as ssible and 
lard as possible, as a COaTrse iT wheel will 
n fill with metal so easily 1 ne ird 


vill not seratch so deeply 

In a recent test that I made where 
vas hard and to be tempered and very highly 
polished, we produced much finer work on a 
vheel 6x8 in., made of No. 16 emery and hard, 
than on one of No. 46 material, and softer. 
lhe latter made deeper scratches that could not 
be polished out, and the former left the work 
in excellent condition. When polished it was 
in as perfect condition as after having been 
ground on a grindstone. 

Better results will also be obtained by using 
wheels of large diameter—the larger the diame- 
ter of the wheel the better the results. I have 
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had parties complain to me in shops and 


foundries that they were not able to get any 
results from grinding their work, and upon 
examining the conditions found that they had 


a small machine, carrying a 1I4-in. or 16-in. 
wheel about 2-in. face, the machine merely 


bolted to the floor with considerable vibration 
in it. I induced these same parties to install a 
substantial machine and use a 24x3-in. or 4-in. 


wheel, running it at 1,000 r. p. m., having the 


machine on a concrete foundation, and they 
vere astonished at the difference in the re 
For heavy steel castings, chilled iron or 
hard iron castings, excellent results may be 
tained by the use of a swing frame grinding 
machine with an elbow joint, operating with 


a man on each side of the wheel. I have seen 
1 steel gate on a heavy steel casting 5% in. in 
diameter, 54 in. high, ground entirely away in 


ith one of these swing grinding 


two men operating the ma- 


\nother point of considerable importance 1s 
You 


getting the 


the speed at 


which the emery wheel runs. 
should be just as particular in 
proper speed at which to run an emery wheel 
as you are in procuring information to start a 
planer or a lathe or any other machine that 


you are setting in your shop. were you to 


buy a planing machine and ask the manufac 


ure r the speed, which he would advise 
you to be 375 r. p. m., you would not run it 
at 250 r. p. m. or 500 r. p. m. On an emery 
wheel a few revolutions per minute may mean 
a great deal in results. 

In a test made to ascertain some facts on 


a machine was rigged so as to give 


a uniform pressure against the wheel. A piece 


of steel was cut exactly in half and the wheel 


li 
speeded at 5,000 ft. peripheral speed per minute, 


and one of these pieces of steel was ground on 


the wheel under Then the 


wheel was speeded to 6,500 it. peripheral speed 


those conditions. 
per minute, and under the same pressure the 
piece of this steel was ground. It 
that metal per 
cubic inch of emery was ground at 6,500 ft. 


otner 


was 
learned about 234 times the 
per minute that was ground at 5,000 feet per 
minute, and this same amount of grinding was 


performed in three-fourths of the time re- 


quired at 5,000 feet per minute. 

The new foundry of the Standard Engineer- 
ing Co., at Ellwood City, Pa., is almost com- 
pleted. A 50-ton 


place. 


Niles crane is already in 


DRYING MOLDS. 
BY HENRY HESS. 

We are 
familiar with the usual methods employed in 


all—some of us to our sorrow 


Who has not seen molder and 
helper hunting high and low throughout the 


ee 6. 
drying molds. 


foundry, exploring all the recesses of the flask 
vard and the neighboring dump grounds for 
pieces of old rocfing tin to bend up into the 


semblance of pan or box to hold a charcoa 


fre? This is not a picture for which the 
1 


imagination has been drawn on nor yet th 


practice of some backwoods foundry, but the 
not by any means exaggerated, condition ot 


iffairs in more than one works of national 
reputation, 

lhe best current arrangements are not so far 
removed from this crude way as to deny their 
kinship at first glance—the haphazard sheets 
ind pans of roofing tin are replaced by cast 
iron crates and baskets for coke or charcoal 
suspended as their sizes and the available mold 
space will permit, with an occasional attempt 
at confining the 


heat by covering the mold 


with sheet metal. 


Quite a number of ago there 


Germany to. in- 


years 


came an engineer from 


here a method in use in_ the 
that consisted in the 
ing of heated air through the molds; to the 


extent of having his methods tried in at least 


troduce 


Fatherland blow 


ine shop of prominence, and with fair result 
he was successful. Exaggerated ideas of the 
financial value of the method and the imposi 
tion of conditions that, to the intending pur 
chaser, at any rate, seemed prohibitory, aided 
a very conservative foundry foreman in se 
curing its rejection. So far as I am aware the 
method has not since acquired a footing in 
the United States. 

While occupied with the erection of a large 
foundry in Germany the patentee of a similar 
method and apparatus offered his for adoption. 
Broadly, it consisted of the location at a con- 
coke 
blower for forcing air through the glowing 


venient central point of a stove, of a 
cokebed, of a network of distributing piping 
with frequent outlets and of jointed or flex- 
ible pipes for conveying the heated air from 
these outlets to the molds 


to be dried. As 


the arrangement was in successful use not 
only in the patentee’s own not inconsiderable 
foundry, but many others as well, to the satis- 
of all 


serious consideration, the more so as it prom 


faction concerned, it certainly merited 


+ 


ised to do away entirely with the nuisance of 
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iving to adapt all sorts of, at the best make- 
hift, baskets and pans to the constantly vary- 
ng requirements of the molder. 
mtention that this method also resulted in 


Che proven 


far more uniform drying, reaching even re- 
ote corners and pockets, as well as a saving 

time and fuel, was decisive. 

lhe foundry in consideration had the general 
irrangement shown in plan by Fig. 1; there 
were three parallel aisles of 50x200 feet, each 
vith supporting pillars for the craneways every 
16 feet. The patentee proposed the carriage of 
two main lines through the crane columns, 
each fed with heated air from its own stove. 
as shown. Short vertical spurs were to de- 
scend on each column, each terminating ina Y, 
each leg of which was to be fitted with a 
throttle, the whole closely following the ar 
rangement of the familiar Buffalo or Sturte- 
vant heating systems. The patentee also 
favored taking the air from the Y= to the 
mold by a series of jointed pipes, with flexible 
irmored hose as a handier though costly and 
not very durable alternative. The heating 
stoves and the jointed pipe were to be fur- 
nished by the patentee, leaving the distributing 
pipe and the blowers to be found by the user. 
It soon developed that the cost of the making 
and installation of the distributing pipe was 
so much the larger item as to seem entirely out 
of proportion. 
a small stove, a small blower and a smal 


It occurred to the writer that 
electric motor to drive the blower, combined 
as a unit set, would answer every purpose, 
provided a sufficient number of such sets were 
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FIG. I.— DRYING MOLDS. 


on hand. Fig. 2 shows the combination. The 


stove is the smallest regular size made by the 
patentee, the blower is one of the Buffalo 
Forge Co.'s smaller numbers, the direct cur 


rent motor is a standard one horsepower ma- 
chine These three elements are mounted on 
a common baseplate and the motor housed in 


to protect it against the foundry dirt and dust 

















FIG. 2.—DRYING MOLDS. 


and also to safeguard the men As every 
alternate cranecolumn was provided with a plug 
switch for the detachable jibcranes used, a 
sufficient length of armored cable with a plug 
end was rolled up on a drum attached to the 
motor frame. Made up in this way from 
units designed without any reference to one 
another the resultant combination was not 
exactly an “object of beauty,” but certainly a 
“joy forever” to the molder and his helper. 
lhe cost of a sufficient number, if my mem- 
ory serves me correctly, six large and five 
small stoves, to adequately serve the foundry, 
was less, by a very fair margin, than that of 
Certain- 
ly the flexibility of the arrangement was much 


the distributing pipes first proposed 


greater, while the light cable for carrying cur 
rent interfered far less than the cumbersome 
and very vulnerable jointed pipes would have 
] 1A 
aone, 


The ears of the furnace and the eyebars rest- 
ing against it were employed in transportation 
by the overhead cranes he stove was rather 
a crude affair, a mere sheet and angle iron box 
lined with firebrick, supplied with a grate, an 
air inlet and gate at one end and an air out- 
let from the bottom; this outlet is not visible 
in the illustration as it is concealed by the 
mold being dried. Coke was fed through the 
removable firebrick top Occasionally, for 
very large or long molds, two of these stoves 
were used on one mold. By suitably covering 
ind providing outlets at places beyond cor- 


ners and pockets difficult of access to the air 
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curre! form drying of the entire mold 
cou d we Se ired 
Were I called upon to instal another plant I 


same general arrangement, 


but modify the construction of the stove to se 


cure a heating of the air without. bringing 
In ntact with the fire. With the 
stove ised, in which the air was forced 
hroug e fire, more or less ash and cinder 
wa » the mold; was therefore not 
pr skindry greensand cores in 
plac or 1g e ashes out was too slow 
\\ only clean, hot air blown int 
( he arrangement approaches about as 
( e ideal as the little spoilt foundry 
nay pes of getting 


FOUNDRY FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


THOMAS, PRESIDENT. 


OOI, was ushered nto existence at 


Det rganization known as the Ass 
em | -day las 
) oO 1d S ea VY oTrow re 
ri ¢ « ( Wers Some I the eS 
f ( 1 it mtry The ave r( 
foreman does n seem to u 
le r \ oO desirabi ity € 
ons ich an organization Phis is the 
oO ITO nd only progressive men wil 
this 1s also an age of united 
f ( d idea of individualism and 


Only the 


ne ntage of n ily their suc 
+] f } 
s¢ tne}! 
ry a ; 
Ss 1 ( elllp vers 
; , 
\met n undryn S 


( OC Nel 
o i " elt 
( Kk i modern Ip 
1 
) necessary Tor the 
v T1Y live 111¢ 
) mn vith wha : 
ell er foundries he Associated 
| 1 only ot advantage 
} ] +] 1; 
t neetings and 1i¢ (1s 
<e place at that time, but o1 
Te le privilege the members have of 
( esponding wi ne secretary concerning 


arise in their everyday work 


Every foreman knows how he occasionally 


dithculty concerning which he 


would be very glad to obtain a little informa 


tion many cases this information would 
Save stly experiments Such experiments 


can often be avoided by writing the secreta: 


desired information or giv 


who can give the 
address of a man who can give it. 1) 
most successful foremen are alway 


foundry 
trying to reduce the cost of production, not 
forcing the 


men an abnormal rate of w 


xy planning the work and arranging 


igging in such a way as to enable the men 
with no increase 


manual effort No one 


urn ut a iarger tonnage 


man can contin 
. ° 


ternally to evolve new plans from his he 


vithout some external help. When bright m 


and themselves together to assist each ot] 


hese lines they are very much_ benefit: 


ind this is the prime object of any such orga 


bs 
e society 18 $2.00 px 


n. Membership in tl 


( ind this is exceedingly cheap when 
sidered that one has the privilege of cor 
ing many of the brightest minds in tl 
1 \ he ificers f the association art 


Charles H. Thomas, president; Edward B. Gi 
nour, vice president; James A. Murphy, sec 


Ir 


tary and treasurer. ‘The secretary’s addr 


1616 Sassafras St., Erie, Pa 
CAR WHEEL CONSOLIDATION. 
The National Car Wheel Co., of 
N. \ 


car wheel plants in the East and Central West, 


Rochestet 
a consolidation of seven of the largest 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
Albany, N. Y. 
Frank D 
Rochester ; 
of Cleveland; Charles V. 
burg: William 1 lInow, of 

James R. Burnett, Howard C. Smith, Forsytl 
Wicks and Beverly R. Robinson, of New York 
lhe following plants are 
solid 


. 4 1 ] - -t - 
$9,000,000 a he directors 


the company are Russell and Charles 
Charles A. Maher, 


Slocum, of Pitts 


P. Chapin, of 


Goor Sayre, P 


included in the cor 
lation Rochester Car Wheel Co., Roches 
ter, N. Y Maher Car Wheel Co., 
O.; Cayuta Wheel Co., 
Car Wheel Co., Pittsburg; Ramapo Car Wheel 
Co., Ramapo, N. Y Wheel 
Co., Baltimore, Md York Car 
Wheel Works, B 


1 


Cleveland, 
Sayre, Pa.; Keystone 

Maryland Car 
and the New 
ffalo, N. Y 


11 


Klum Brothers have recently completed th 


erection of a new foundry plant at Hamilton, 
()., the principal product of which will be gray 
The 


with a 


iron castings main molding floor is 


6Hoxto8 feet, two-story structure on 


High street 48x60 feet. The new plant ran off 
ts first heat Aug. 1 and is now employing some 
The 
identified with the Vulcan Foundry Co., 
of Hamilton 


30 molders Flum Brothers were for 


4 
merly 
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CAST IRON NOTES. 


Devoted to inquiries from Practical Foundry- 
nen on the subject of Melting and Using Cast 
iron. Address all inquiries to W. J. KEEP, care 
f The Foundry. 


Slagging and Fluxing a Cupola. 


Juestion—Do you think that letting the slag 


a cupola will put the cleaner iron 


e sla& Was a we oO DIOW 1 he 
s should never be done If the 
I iS Tast as mel ed he ip 
( 1s ire en igh ( be kep 

1 without any slag escaping If 





2 appears the hole should be closed unti 
S igh iron hold back the slag. If 
g : Of at al should be done 
g sep slag hole. The slag should 
( rorm ao od ovet is hole and 
) so. tha he melted slag w run 
sly under such a crust and not blow 
Spl € lhe blas shou 1 be held 
ip If a large quantity of iron 
¢ ( d at o1 lea in n Dp nd 
¢ each above the tuyeres, 11 is nl 
ff the slag chilled by the blast would 
» the cupola and check the melting 
slagging is to permit of long 
n 1 i1¢ ea h Ta ipol 
¢ ( ere ] \ } mi¢ ted slag 
n the on ¢ e blast and 
} ¢ } ¢ ] mn S 
Oo he siag e s rerefi ré 
es below the tuyeres and & 
O K¢ \ cup la \ th nu h es 
( ve vottom cannot be slagge 
f e slag in such olas 
phole it n only leaves 
( ne ed 1 mM CXPoOs¢ 1 ( 1¢ 
di runs it with 1e if 
ig an rt will run in he lad 
le 
. s make the slag fluid enough 
he slag hole and make a 


‘lean drop of the bottom. <A fluid slag makes 
eaner iron than a thick sl fluid iron 
lag will make clean iron. 
Melting Ratio and Mixture. 
founder whose question was answered 


in Cast Iron Notes for Septem 


under this title 


ber thinks the answer somewhat vague. He 


says that on further 


1 ' 
Ws iron son nt LDO r I irth 
harge, when it gets dull 
, , 1 , ‘ 
He thinks because he cannot g s good re 
suits S ré nswer s S ) 1 col 
1 
Struc 1 mus 1)¢ \ & I lIS i€ 
er, I fi s of est makes 
1¢ nly re ti I \ \ L< 
to ¢ nly le \ ¢ n 
cen LT¢ ] 5 Ve 
He <s his cok ; ) 
o¢ ¢ | h Will 
1 ee 
‘ bi y { By —— Ould 
© distributed " e coke 
" ic 1 niu 
| rf ( Te 
irges ( \ ed ¢ iS 
sugge¢ ed, ( h 
He asl f s tuvere P Ro < iches 
sufh Iw 1 prete ) 7 inches 
vide an ly 4 inch :' le 
345) squ nches ( ylenty 
, 
1p is W ess are oe g ks 
l would , 0 ge fot 
the blas dw S es 
1s WO ) leré O in 
ders l wenty-fou ( é v 
1 ) ] 
eC1g 1) | 1¢ K¢ ¢ n ( 
White Iron Caused by Sulphurous Coke. 
“We got nvis ulp 
Triy ked the } il 
he firs ( rr 
p s 
ip ( eing nn pigge 
Next d 9 ( howe 
hite ear 19h 1 ( 
\ 
\l Ca 2S \¢ ( * 
, 
\ ( 1€ r ( r re 
1 fi é : 
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Pipe Foundry of the Massillon Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Massillon, O. 


One of the earliest branches of the foundry 


de to become specialized, is that of pipe 


inding. The men who mold and make the 


e and castings which carry water and gas 


he majority of homes in every city of any 


extent, have for years not been looked up 


as skilled mechanics but as a special class 
laborers, whose main qualifications 


in plenty of horsepower. 


con- 
The facts 
hat a man to be a good pipe foundry 


heavy tonnage of material, and were it n 


the quick acting and powerful cranes of to- 
day, the output of the foundry would 


ne-half what it is. 


not be 
Every part of a modern 
pipe shop must move in unison, and there can 
be no interruption or 


é 
delay at any one point 


without retarding other departments of the 


works. 


The principal pipe foundries in the United 


States are located where the raw 


materials 





INTERIOR OF 


man, must possess experience and skill. The 
pipe founders have shown what is possible in 
he casting of metals 


work 


crc ts S 


1 1 e 
where one class ot 


can be found in sufficient volume and 


distinct tendency in other lines 
divert the molder from the more laborious 


ms of his calling, and to turn them over t 
ndy men, who in time become 
best of mechanics in 
y do know a things 
ut the trade which they would never have 
ance to practice. 
he making of case iron water or gas pipe 
ssarily 


O 
as efficient as 
other lines, even if 


not whole lot of 


means the handling of a very 





PIPE MILL. 


may be assembled with the least and 


facilities for the distribution 


of the finished product give a ready outlet to 


expense, 
where shipping 


points of consumers. The Birmingham dis- 
trict of Alabama is one of the 


based on its 


large st centers, 
tonnage of pipe castings, on ac 


count of the Southern iron fields offering ex 


cellent inducements for this industry [he 
territory within fifty miles of Philadelphia in 
Pennsylvania is another large center. Other 
foundries are located in Ohio and Virginia. 

The Massillon Iron & Steel ( f Massil- 
lon, Ohio, was organized a little over three 
years ago by H. A. Croxton. Hi $ 


is associates 
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were men who had been favored with a large 


experience in pipe founding, making pig iron, 
ind manufacturing, and in erecting their new 


plant advantage was taken of every improve 


vould tend to facilitate the man 





MUD MILLS OR GRINDING PANS 


he time the raw material is un 


loaded on the north side of the foundry until 





ed upon cars at the depressed siding 
on the south side of the foundry every 
Q es ne continual direction. The 
plant is located that gravity supplies an 
neat for handling the castings after 
( undry; every one-hundre 
é iving a ta f one foot, di 
g e necessity for mechanical 
handle preduct \s the ou 
g, where the pipe are aded, comes 
( eve he ground, all cars may 
( ded by simply rolling the pip 
| ted from the illustrations tha 
ke and pig iron is unloaded on a level 
irging floor of the cupolas. Tw 
O2 1 inside diameter, Zc 6S 
( days hese furnaces 
25 1 e] ( ro! ¢ 
‘ ire p led with re 
ging doors « he botton i 
( 1 the fl ie charging 
refore he yhneeied righ 
eir contents emptied into the 
ily enough iron or coke needs 
evel up the charges. The nat 
indings have lent themselves ad 
he general plan upon which the 
vor] id out, a sloping hillside forming 


indation for the side track, leading 


molding and core sand, in fact any 


needed in the 


foundry, can thus be 


delivered at an elevation from where it is 


» be used. The loam for making cores is 


taken out « 


fa hillside, run by gravity to bins 


in the second story of the building in which 
are located the grinding pans for preparing it 
ready for use, whence it is conveyed through 
After being ground 


shutes into the pans. 


is carried from the bottom of the pan down 
nveyed to the coremakers 
In a pipe foundry, the coremakers, with their 
same amount of 


m as the moulders, and are, if anything, 


f more importance 
lhe works of the Massillon Iron & Stee 
( are run exclusively with electric power, 
nd to the average foundryman it is a revela 
bsery the dexterity and speed W l 
eve irge core is carried é 


\Mlany attempts have been made 
pipe cores without the use of hay-rope, yet 
successfully re 


this material has never been 


comparative cheapness in_ the 
United States has rendered it extremely difh 
‘ult to find something more economical or a 
which will really make better o1 
“heaper cores 

The “Fletcher” process, described in_ these 
‘olumns several years ago, which involved the 

iting of sawdust made into a past 
vith the aid of a weak solution of hydrated 
time made some claim to recog 
nition which the passing years have failed 
Collapsible core barrels have 
. ] 


en designed for the specific purpose of di 


hay-rope in the making of 
none seem to have survived a 
such 


high original cost of 








CUPOLA CHARGING DOOR AND BARROW. 


appliances, together with the expense of re 
pair bills, is probably responsible for the gen 


eral sentiment that hay-rope is the cheapest 
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nd exactly fitting the conical taper of the pat 


eri \s soon as the ramming of the mold is finding it 


CORE MACHINE, 2. STOCK YARDS 3 CORE OVEN DOOR. }. PIPE CASTING PIT. 5. PIPE YARD. ©. FIRE 


HOLES FOR CORE OVENS 


\ pipe mold is rammed up on a seat which completed and the pattern withdrawn the 
permanently attached to one-half the flask mold is coated by pouring a bucket of pipe 


blacking through its interior, the surplus 


I 


Ss Way to a storage tank. trom which 
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CLEANING AND TESTING SHEDS 
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it is removed at the end of the day’s work 
he completed mold is then lifted to the posi 
tion shown in the illustrations, and when dry 


the core is placed in position and made ready 


for casting \fter being cast, the pipe is al 
lowed to stand but a short time before the 
‘rane 1s oked on to the core barrel, and the 
latter removed \s soon as this is cooled 
sufficiently the flask is lifted to a point in 


the immediate vicinity where the ramming up 


lds is done, the casting is removed, 


gether again and the sand 
made ready for use on the following day 
nits journey through the 
leaning shed, having whatever sand adhere 

s surface removed en route, together with 
ind fins. If defective it goes 


p car to find its way 





ring platform, and if perfect it proceeds 
ie heating oven from which it emerges at a 
f 300° to be immersed in a bath of coal 


1 \fter being dipped, the pipes are slightly 
lted to permit being drained, and they pro 
eed to the scales where they are weighec 
nd marke lhe pipe lastly reaches the test 


ng machine where it is submitted to a hy 


] + 


essure of 300 pounds; this pressure 1s 


| 
vreater than is ordinarily used, and if 
passing is” test satisfactorily, the pipe is 
ready to be loaded and shipped 

Phe above plat ranes, andl special machin 


ery were designed and built under the per 


sonal supervision of Mr. Croxton, president 
ind treasurer of the concern, whose experience 
ind knowledge of other pipe foundries in the 
United States was used to the best advantage. 


No expellst 


mechanically correct 


has been spared to make the plant 


COST OF DEFECTIVE CASTINGS. 
BY FRED MORS BEDELL., 
he superintendent of an old established 
concern once remarked to me: “In case a 
molder should lose a piece he has to stand 
it, as our men are all on piece work; the 
company, therefore, does not lose a cent.” ‘The 
question is, was this statement true? Is it not 
a fact that the company’s loss is as. great 


times greater than the 


founders know that the item of 


and at molder’s: 
Nearly all 
manufacturing expense exceeds in most shops 
the amount paid the molders and in many in 
stances exceeds both the amount paid to the 
molders and the cost of the pig iron. | 


would call attention to the real loss when 


a casting is discounted; for example, suppose 


that a foundry produces 300 tons of castings 
per month and that 20 percent or 60 tons 
are discounted to the molders. As we can 


not expect to produce castings without some 
loss, we will allow 7 percent of the total as 
. fair percentage of discounted castings. ‘luis 
leaves an excess of 13 percent or 39 tons per 
month in the case taken. If the average sell 
ing price 1s $60 per ton f. 0. b. cars and the 


molders are paid by the piece, the loss would 


be the difference between the selling price 
f the castings and the cost of iron per ton 
plus the expense of molding, cartage and any 
other piece work that may be done on_ the 
castings, such as cleaning, etc. 


We will base our estimate on the assumpti 


that iron costs $16 per ton net, the molding, 
$12 per ton, and cartage, 50 cents his 


would leave a net loss of $60—($12—$16+.50) 
$31.50 per ton or 39 times $31.50—$1,228.50 
per month 


| If the men weve paid by the day 
instead of by the piece this would be in 
creased by 39 times $12—$468 per mont] 


The above loss does not, however, covet 


all losses sustained. We must take into con 
sideration the increased cost of manutacturing 
per ton owing to the reduction in the nnage 
produced, the loss of iron in melting 1k 
expense of handling the spoiled work. It is 


ilmost as expensive to handle a given number 
f tons of spoiled castings in the cleaning de 
partment as it is to handle the same amount of 
good work. ‘The most important fact is that 
he regular running expense per ton of cast 
ings is increased on account of the fact 
the fixed charges have to be divided by a 
smaller While all may not agree 


MnNage 


1 


that the last statement is applicable when 
business is dull and a large force of men can 
be put on to keep up the output, no one can 
deny that its full force is felt when foundries 
enjoy seasons of continued prosperity. 

No gray iron foundry when managed prop 


‘rly should exceed 7 percent of discounted 





castings nor should a malleable shop go over 
15 percent \ gray iron foundry running on 
heavy work should not exceed 5 percent. It is 
true, however, that there are foundries in 
which the loss exceeds 15 to 20 percent. lhe 
writer has managed shops making stove plate, 
heater work and light bench work with a loss 
that did not exceed 5 percent of the cast 
ings made. The above statement is taken from 
carefully kept records which are still in ex 
istence. 


In order to locate the cause of defective 


—— too 








ive 
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castings the manager should follow closely 
his individual production records and he will 
soon learn that a few of his molders produce 
the most of his bad work. When the parties re 
sponsible for the bad castings have been found, 
they should be weeded out if they cannot be 
reformed. Docking a man is not the cure, 
neither is the offering of a cash prize Che 
cause of the bad work must be removed 
vhether it is the carelessness of the molder 
he cutting and wetting of the sand by the 
night men, the condition of the flasks, bottom 
boards or patterns, the method of gating o1 


pouring, the iron used, the cores, the lac 


7 


venting or the method of ramming. Some 


ne should be appointed to inspect the dis 


unted work and explain the cause he 
failure to the molder. If the foreman has 
ot time it will pay to select a good caretul 


man to act as inspector and to have him run 


down the cause for the various losses. In a 
‘ . , . $ at rl ] 
lop making castings it is a good plan to have 
he inspection department deposit on each 

Ider’s floor the bad work charged to him 
uring the ‘previous day. If the castings art 


arge to do this, a large blackboard may 
e used and the names of the men written 
pon it with the number of bad pieces and 
ir weight placed opposite. This will hely 
he molders to keep account of 1 
ind will show who is making defective cast 
ngs. The average molder will dislike to have 

large discount continually placed against 
im, especially in the presence of his fellow 
vorkmen, and in order to avoid this many men 


take great pains to overcome the dif 


ficulty. No foreman must expect to overcome 
he difficulty at once, but by following out 
ich clue carefully and studying each man’s 
irk it will be possible to locate the trouble 

1 }  . 
n time. In this as im all things “eterna 


gilance is the only price of liberty.” 


H. W. Spaulding and A. A. Koch, of Monte 
una, la., will open a general machine shop 
nd foundry at Grinnell, Ia. A stock company 
ith $10,000 capital has been organized to erect 


1 


pul 


ding 60x100 fcet, two stories. 
The Lamb Manufacturing Co., of South 
Sioux City, Neb., is looking for a new location 
he company manufactures sad irons and 
loes a general foundry business. It has a cap 
il of $150,000. \W. W. Lamb is president. 
Plans are being considered for the building 
f a foundry to cost $65,000 for the Navy 


ird at Boston. 


BLAST FURNACE CONDITIONS AND THE 
COMPOSITION OF FOUNDRY IRON.” 


BY W. WALLEY DAVIS 
So much has been written about the phe 
nomena of the blast furnace, and the investi 
: 


gations ot the reactions taking place in it have 


developed so many data of positive knowledge 











that it seems superfluous to attempt to toucl 
upon it further, except to rec esults of a 
Sp il inves Qa } | S e pl 
this papel » attempt . 
nove ) FYillal, bu enne Ss 
simply is p ssible s ¢ ( s 
| ( di ns ha Cc d re \ 
nhanges 1 he chem yOSITIOI f 
le produ \s great ‘ w being 
paid ) e chemica Vs \ S 
\ ( hsumers there in \ 
e latter shi ( ( ding 
some 7 5 9 ie mat 
11 pig Y ) v th 
lith if p o iniform 
ine elements I | p v nace 
e lor the most part ( ( en 1 
lencing its workings an f the 
ron produced. While Ss poss nanipu 
\ these ible formity 
I esults S ybtaine erg n 
nations that occur frequently which compel 
1. departure from un nity nake im 
ssibl n immediate é ere lh 
chemica eactions tha I ( re pre 
rressive and continuous, an 1 t 
curs to interrupt or modit gressiol 
ni \ iffects ne 11tin Lf we 
f 1 momen r ne lat take 
piace 1n i1¢ mversion ¢ pig iron 
V¢ vou l he nore re id \ pre < r del 
icy of the process and the « which 
ie latter may be modified erials « 
narily charged into a furna oke r¢ 


and limestone in the order named. While these 
at first assume distinct strata they do not 


descend into the furnace in this manner, but 


gradually distribute themselve various 

rms according to the manner of charging 
lhe iron ore it first suffet chemical 
change, yu It gradually LDSOTD i unti lt 


begins to part with some of its oxygen, which 


immediately reacts with the carb monoxide 


f the ascending gases to form dioxide. The 


‘arbon monoxide of the ascending gases next 
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ioubly reacts on the iron oxide of the iron, 
producing carbon dioxide and a lower oxide 
of iron on the one hand, and carbon dioxide, 
other. 


free carbon on the 


of these reactions continues until the 


metallic iron and 
The first 


reduction is complete. The free carbon liber- 


ited and deposited reacts also on the original 
xxide to form metallic iron and carbon mon 
yxide, but this metallic iron reacts with car- 
von dioxide to form ferrous oxide and car- 
bon monoxid: The last reactions taking 
place are the conversion of the iron oxides 


into metallic iron by the action of carbon and 


irbon monoxide, and the decomposition of 
e limestone into lime and carbonic acid. All 
these reactions depend upon temperature and 
the composition of the gases. While the in 
terchange of the elements occasions many 
complexities, there is a certain elasticity about 
the process that makes possible considerable 
variations without disastrous results. Con 
sidered simply, the reduction of iron oxide to 
netalli n is effected by carbon and car 
bon monoxide lhe air of the blast furnishes 
e oxygen which is converted into carbon 
lioxide and almost immediately into carbon 


monoxide by the incandescent coke, and this 


performs the bulk of the work The final 
meeting of the spongy iron in the zone ot 
fusion and the fusing together of the earthy 
matters to form the slag are the last steps in 
the process 


The quality of the product is dependen: 


mainly upon the composition of the slag and 


the temperature of the furnace, and by vary- 


is possible to change the char 


icter of the iron within well defined limits. 


The temperature of the furnace can be to a 


‘ertain extent regulated by the temperature 


which the blast is heated before entering 


aw 


Fove rned by 


he furnace, the composition of the slag 


using an amount of flux 


mbine with the earthy matters of 
he ore and fuel to produce a resultant slag of 
he desired chemical composition. 

In the manufacture of foundry iron the two 


principal points before the furnaceman are 
much silicon as required 


the putting of as 
into the iron and the elimination of as much 
sulphur as possible in the slag. The metallur- 


that 


gical conditions favor high silicon are 
high temperature and an acid slag, while the 
conditions that favor low sulphur are high 
temperature and a basic slag. It can be seen, 
one condition, that of 
temperature, is conducive to the attain- 


f both high silicon and low sulphur, 


theref« re, that w hile 
high 


ment 


the other conditions are diametrically  op- 


posed. This complication is the principal one 
that confronts the furnaceman, and requires 
the closest watching to prevent the furnace 
This 


sets of con 


producing an undesirable iron. com 
plication furnishes certain 


; 
also 
ditions that produce entirely different results, 
for by changing the composition of the slag; 


that is, by making it more acid or basic, by 


increasing the limestone, and by 


g or 


changing the temperature at the same time, 


we can produce an iron containing high sili 
‘on and low sulphur; an iron containing high 
silicon and high sulphur; an iron containing 
low silicon and low sulphur, and an iron con 
taining low silicon and high sulphur. While the 
first result is the one aimed at in the production 
of foundry iron 


it is not entirely possible at all 


times to prevent the furnace from producing 
either one or all of the others occasionally, ac- 


cording to 


used had 


position and a uniformity of physical struc 


conditions. If the raw materia! 


at all times a certain chemical com 


tar 


ire, the production of a uniform class of iron 


would be unfortunately great 


pe yssible, but 


irregularity in both obtains in all but a few 


vell favored and this irregularity 


] my ats 
10Cai11eS, 


naturally affects the furnace unfavorably, or 


militates against its uniformity. In addition 


1 
| 


sulphur and_ silicon, phosphorus and 


to the 


manganese play a very important part in 


foundry iron, and their control is part of the 
problem. As 


furnaceman’s phosphorus 1s 


practically entirely reduced and combines with 


the iron under all circumstances, it 1s con- 
trolled entirely outside the furnace by mixing 
the ores according to their phosphorus con 
tent in proportions that will cause the phos 
phorus in the iron to fall within the specified 
limits. 

to absolute con 


Manganese is not subject 


trol, as under all conditions part of it goes 
to the iron and part of it enters the slag as 
ixide of manganese or as a manganate. The 
conditions that favor the reduction of man 


ganese and its absorption by the iron are high 
temperature and basic slag, so that while the 
high temperature which tends to produce high 
manganese at the same time produces high 
slag which tends 
to produce low silicon produces high manga- 


silicon, the basic or limy 


nese. When the manganese content in the ore 


is not over I.00 or I.50 per cent it is not ot 
much moment, as there is not sufficient man- 
ganese to give trouble one way or the other, 
but when it rises to 2 or 3 per cent, it is nec- 


essary in producing a good foundry iron to 
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make the slag as acid as possible without en- 
langering the absorption of sulphur by it, in 
rder to keep the manganese within limits in 
When 


ower the temperature falls the less manganese 


the iron. operating in this way the 


enters the iron, so that the lower the silicon 
n the iron the lower the manganese, and as a 
lowering of temperature with a slag that is 
limy promotes high 


10t very sulphur, it is 


ilso true that the lower the manganese the 


ligher the sulphur in the iron. 

The amount of carbon absorbed by iron in 
he blast furnace is entirely a matter of con- 
ecture from an 


vhile we can tell with reasonable certainty the 


operating standpoint, and 
umount of total carbon the iron will contain, 
We know that 
high temperature and high manganese favor the 


we are not able to govern it. 


ibsorption of carbon, but we also know that 
the excess of carbon absorbed under these con- 
litions is immediately separated upon reaction 
f temperature and is thrown out by the metal 
is free graphite or “kish.” The condition of 
the carbon which permanently saturates the 
ron is dependent mainly upon the amount of 
silicon and sulphur the iron contains, and by 
these is to a great extent governed, but not 
entirely so. Generally speaking, if we pro- 
duce an iron that contains high silicon and 
low sulphur we will have an iron that con- 
tains nearly all of its carbon in the form of 
graphite; but as manganese, the temperature 
f the iron as it leaves the furnace, its rate 
f running, and the manner of cooling, all 
have their effect upon the carbon condition 
we are not certain as to the final result and 
have no exact means of controlling it. As 
foundrymen desire an iron that will show to 
the least degree the effect of sulphur additions 
from the fuel in the cupola, it is incumbent 


man to pr rdtuce an iron 


ipon the furnace 
containing as much graphite and as little com- 
bined carbon as possible. As we know that by 
running the iron high im silicon, low in sul- 
phur and containing about It per cent of 
manganese we will most nearly meet the re- 
quired conditions, we seek to control only the 


ast three and through them obtain a species 


f control of the carbon. Some foundrymen 
insist upon specifying the percentage of gra 
phitic and combined carbon, as well as the 
percentage of silicon, sulphur, phosphorus and 
manganese in the irons they purchase, which 
is a refinement that is not only unnecessary 
but in some cases even absurd, for the reasons 


indicated. It is well enough to desire to use 


an iron containing a certain percentage of 
combined carbon or graphite, but in case these 
are specified, fixed percentages of the other 
elements should not be insisted upon. Further- 
more, until we understand with greater clear- 
ness the exact nature of the iron carbides in 


pig iron, and have at hand more ready and 


direct means of hem with ra- 


determining t 
pidity and accuracy in the laboratory, their 
amount should not be specified, particularly as 
with a 
greater degree of certainty through our more 


the results desired can be secured 


accurate information about the elements sili- 

con, phosphorus, manganese and sulphur, their 

influence on carbon conditions, and our ability 

quickly and 

them by chemical means. As we 
fr 


to more accurately determine 
gradually 
depart from the old method of classifying pig 


iron by its physical appearance, or by the 
character of the surface of a fresh fracture, we 
cannot lose sight of the fact that the chemical 
composition of the iron has a marked effect up- 
on its physical characteristics, and today while 
many educated 


and trained to the use of pig iron according to 


foundrymen who have been 
its physical appearance, have yielded to the 
modern advance of thought and knowledge to 
the extent of taking chemical composition into 
account and specifying the constituents to 
meet their needs, they yet tack on the grade 
to be sure they are right. This multiplicity of 
specifications furnishes a difficult problem for 
the furnaceman that finds no ready solution. 
While as just stated the physical appearance 
of pig iron is to a certain extent influenced by 
the chemical composition, the influence of the 


} 


latter is not evidenced in the same manner at 


all times, nor does the physical appearance 
furnish a safe guide to its estimation. It is 
equally possible to make a No. 1 X iron con- 
taining 1.50 per cent silicon, and a Gray Forge 
While 


these extreme conditions are usually brought 


iron containing 3.00 per cent silicon 


about by variations in the sulphur and man- 


ganese, there are other conditions arising from 
irregularities in the internal condition of the 
furnace which modify the form of reduction, 
and influence strongly the physical appearance 


of the iron without greatly 


Such 


modifying its 
chemical constitution. conditions as a 
slight accumulation on the walls of the fur- 
nace which reduces its area and allows a por- 
tion of the ore and stone to descend to the 
tuyeres without having undergone the neces- 
sary chemical changes, or freer 


working on one side than on the other, very 


causes a 
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markedly influences the physical character of 


the iron, while the furnace is properly bur- 


dened to produce and does produce iron of the 
proper chemical analysis, so long as the proper 
maintained. 


1S 


temperature 

The amount of moisture in the air also has 
a distinct effect upon the physical appearance 
effects 


analysis, so that in the warm months 


of the iron, and to some extent the 


chemical 


when there is less oxygen by volume and a 


greater humidity in the atmosphere, a greater 
volume of air is required for the furnace and 


oT 


a greater amount of coke is uselessly consumed 
in dissociating the water vapor at the tuyeres, 
Under it to 


produce the highest grades of iron, as the fur- 


these conditions is more difficult 


nace is more sensitive to any changes that 


may occur at the top. 


material charged into a furnace, the 


the greatest bearing not only upon 


of the furnace from a standpoint 


1 
iso 


upon the chemical compo- 
While the ores are subject 


ariations tl sometimes give rise to 


un 


conditions, it is not of these 


met 


ten that 


be promptly in a way 


restore the conditions to nor 


in the fuel be so 


cannot 


and as a consequence have a 


id lasting effect. It is not often 


contain sulphur in excess of an 


arried away by the slag, so 


1 1 


‘ally all the sulphur in the iron is 
in the 


the latter 


m the sulphur that exists in 


wer the in 
more 


sulphur is 


regular are the but 


i 1 
results, 


le exact chemical analysis of a coke 


important in blast furnace practice 


ts physical structure. The percentage of 


a distinct bear- 


ipon its strength, and the writer has from 


series of observati ms reached the con 


usion that coke which contains from 9 to 


I2 


ash gives the most satisfactory 


furnace. Since variations in the 


charging and firing the ovens in 


king process produce marked variations 


in the physical character of the resultant coke, 


the latter presents a lack of uniformity that 


reacts on the furnaceman to .the extent of 


ng undesired changes in the condition of 


he furnace. Even from the same burning at 


ne set of ovens the coke is subject to con- 
derable variation unless that operation is 
ized with a rigidity of system that does 


in at the 


majority of the colleries. As 
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just indicated it is certain that the percentage 
f the 
coke, and it may be possible that this influence 


of ash influences the physical structure « 


is not confined to only this one constituent of 
tl but this 


the chemical composition, however 
may be it seems that the manner in which the 


coal is prepared and coked has the greatest in- 
fluence upon the physical characteristics and 


to the greatest extent determines the value of 


furnace fuel. an 
specific gravity of from .90 to 


the 


the coke as a Coke having 


apparent 
yields results in tl 


most satisfactory 


writer's experience, as coke having this spe 
s cell structure sufficiently 
the 


cific gravity has it 


well developed to allow free access to 


gases, and at the same time has a 


sufficiently 


great strength to resist the crushing effect of 
the furnace burden. When coke meets these 
conditions it is not a matter of great difficulty 
to secure uniform results from the furnace, 
as the porosity of the coke and its strength 
keeps the column of stock in a loose condi- 
tion, allowing free play of the gases and pro- 


moting regularity of movement. A change to 


a harder or denser coke retards the reaction in 


the top of the furnace on account of the 


gases 


having less ready access to the interior of the 


lumps, and consequence too little carbon 


Sa 
is freed for deposition in the ore in the 


of 


upper 


parts the furnace, and an excess of coke 


reaches the tuyere line. A change to a softer 


and more porous coke on the other hand als 


1 


retards the reactions in the upper part of the 


furnace, through the crushing down of the 


ind formation of a denser column for 
seek 


s condition pro- 


burden 
As the gases 
ast resistance thi 
scaffolds or 
of more or less infusible masses on 


the gases to pass through. 


tne 


lines of le 


motes the formation of the ac 


cumulation 


: 1 1 - 1.° We 

the walls of the furnace, which militate 
against the production of high grade iron, and 
in some cases cause the furnace to be put out 


for cleaning. From these statements, it may 


be seen that with good coke and poor ores bet- 


ter results may be obtained in the production 


of foundry iron, than with good ores and in- 
ferior coke. 
As the operation of the blast furnace is a 


continuous process, suspended only in the case 


of accident or for a few minutes at intervals 


for the purpose of tapping the metal, and as 
f the 


the ma 


each variation in nature « raw 
terials charged causes variations in the reac 
tions in the upper part of the laboratory oj 
variations are al 


f 


he furnace, it follows that 


most constantly occurring in the nature the 
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metal collecting in the crucible of the furnace. 
While these variations may be only slight un- 
der ordinary conditions, they are nevertheless 
variations, and the body of iron that is tapped 
out at a cast is composed of layers of iron 
that in some cases have very marked differ- 
ences in chemical constituents and also differ 
‘neces in physical characteristics. There is no 
‘ule by which we can tel! what these differ- 
ences may be except by noting the condition 
of the furnace at short intervals during the 
time the iron has been formed, and even in 
this way it is only a matter of judgment. The 
writer has noted a variation of 1.27 per cent 
n the silicon, and .028 per cent in the sulphur 
na cast of nineteen (19) beds of twenty-five 
(25) pigs each, taking three pigs from each bed 
ind analyzing separately. No variation in the 
Mhosphorus was found, and only .30 per cent 
ariation in the manganese. The average 
Silicon 2.08, 
ulphur 0.39, phosphorus .760, and manganese 
72 per cent. 


imalysis of the whole cast was: 


While a variation as wide as this may be 
inusual, it is a matter of fact that no two 
reds of iron will analyze exactly alike, and 

is this variation that very frequently creates 
mtroversies between the manufacturer and 
the consumer, as the manner of sampling 
auses variation in results, more so especially 
vhen some of the conditions named _ have 
1used numerous slight changes to occur in 
the working of the furnace in short periods of 
time. As it is not feasible to analyze each bed 

ron on account of the time required the 
furnaceman secures his analyses from small 
imples dipped at intervals from the runner, 


nd analyzes them separately or combined ac 


ording as the furnace may be working ir 
gularly or regularly. The information de- 
ived in this manner furnishes the basis for 
ie classification of iron and determines its 
estination. As it is not possible to entirely 
vercome all irregularities in foundry iron the 
urnace should be given sufficient latitude in 
he matter of specifications to allow for reason- 
ble variations. 

In this connection it may be stated as a 
eneral proposition that a furnaceman should 
e allowed the widest limits possible, particu- 
itrly as regards silicon and su:phur, and that 
he foundryman should be made acquainted 
ith all the small variations in each car of 
n to the fullest extent of the furnaceman’s 
formation. 


NEW TRADE CATALOGUES. 

Che Nernst Lamp Co., Pittsburg, Pa., has 
recently brought out a new catalogue entitled 
the Nernst Lamp. As Nernst lamps are being 
introduced in many large foundries and manu- 
facturing concerns, this will prove interesting 
to foundrymen as it gives a thorough and 
scientific explanation of the Nernst lamp and 
its application to actual conditions. It is more 
in the nature of a treatise on Nernst lamps 
than in the nature of a trade catalogue. 

The Tabor Mfg. Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has gotten out a new catalogue of molding 
machines. The catalogue is fully  illus- 
trated with half-tones showing the ma- 
chines and their uses. The description is very 
full and will be of interest to any founder who 
has molding machine problems to solve. 

he Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co. has issued 
a new catalogue treating specially on rock 
drills, mining and quarrying machinery. While 
this catalogue is very full indeed upon these 
special lines, it only touches incidentally upon 
the use of compressed air for manufacturing 
concerns and for purposes in which the 
foundrymen will be especially interested. To 
any one, however, who is interested in the use 
of compressed air in mining operations, this 
catalogue would be of very great interest. It 
is entitled catalogue No. 43, and can be ob- 
tained from The Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co., 
New York City. 

Charles G. Shepard, 4o1 Ellicott Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has published a very neat 
pamphlet entitled “Globe Pig Iron.” 


I 


It gives 
the advantages of this brand of pig iron, some 
fine half-tone illustrations of the fracture and 
statements of approximate analysis of his iron. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., whose offices 
are at 913 Murray Street, New York City, have 
issued a neat little pamphlet entitled “Triplex 
Hoisting Hints.” he pamphlet is very 
artistically gotten up and contains a series of 
illustrations showing application of these blocks 
to various classes of work. The publication 
will be suggestive to any one who has hoisting 
or transportation problems to solve. 

Che Cleveland Crane & Car Co., of Wickliffe, 
O., have recently published four neat catalogues 
describing their electric cranes for foundry and 
rhe first, entitled Bulletin F, de- 
scribes an Armington electric hoist for use 


shop use. 


in connection with trolley or crane systems. 
Bulletin G describes the Cleveland cranes both 
hand and electric. Bulletin H describes the 


Cleveland hand power traveling cranes. 
sulletin J describes the Cleveland electric 
te ] . 1 ¢ . ] : . - 
raveling cranes. All four catalogues are very 


cely illustrated 
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MEETING OF THE PITTSBURG FOUNDRY- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION AT THE MESTA 
MACHINE COMPANY’S WORKS. 


he regular annual meeting of the Pittsburg 
Foundrymen’s Association was held at the of- 
fice of the Mesta Machine Co., West Home- 
stead, Pa., on the evening of Monday, October 
5, the association being the 


Machine Co. About 75 
and 


guests of the 


\Mesta persons were 


present visited the pattern department, 
laboratory, foundry and machine shops of the 
company. After visiting the works luncheon 
was served and then the regular annual meet- 


held. The 
elected for the ensuing year: 


ing was were 
A. W. Slocum, 
H. Stupakoff, vice president; J. 
S. Seaman, treasurer; F. 


following officers 


president; S. 
H. Zimmers, secre 
The new Executive Committee consists 
of William Yagle, G. C. Schade, S. V. Sleeth, 
J. S. McCormick and D. J. Mr. 
Slocum made an address pointing out the im- 
portant position occupied by the foundry in- 


tary. 


‘Thomas. 


terests of Pittsburg and urging the members 
of the association to meet regularly and give 
their knowledge 
of foundry practice by encouraging a 


mn 
the association the benefit of 
free 


interchange of ideas and the discussion of 


papers. The secretary read a letter from the 
Westinghouse Machine Co. inviting the mem- 
bers of the association to visit the new foundry 
at Trafford City, Pa. on Saturday afternoon, 
October 17. The 
through W. A. Bole, superintendent of the 
Westinghouse Machine Co’s Works. A vote 
of thanks was tendered to the Mesta Machine 
Co. by the society for 


invitation was extended 


their entertainment. 
While visiting the works, a photograph of the 
taken 
companying cut. 


visitors was and is shown in the ac- 


MEETING OF THE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION OF PITTSBURG. 


lhe Manufacturers’ Pitts- 
burg, composed of founders and machine shop 
owners, banqueted on the night of October 12 
Frick Building. 
I. W. Frank 


guests of 


Association of 


Club in the 
\bout 65 members were present. 


at the Union 


acted as toastmaster. The honor 
were F. F. Du 
sioner of the 


John A. 


the National 


3rul, of 
National 


Penton, of 


Cincinnati, commis- 
Trades Association; 
Detroit, commissioner of 
Paul 


Blatchford, of Chicago, secretary of the Cl 


Founders’ Association; 


ago Metal Trades Association. 


NEW BOOKS. 


IRON, STEEL AND OTHER ALLOYS by 
Henry Marion Howe, published by Sauveur & 
Whiting. Price $5.00. This book certainly 


fills a long felt need in the 
Those 


with the 


literature of 


metallurgy. who wish to 


familiarize 


themselves most practice and 


methods of treating various alloys and metals 


recent 


will find the book a very valuable addition to 
their library. 
he had 


In the preface the author states 
different 
readers in mind when writing the 


that several very classes of 
book. Ist: 
here were his students in metallurgy, some 
of whom required but a small amount of infor- 
mation some of whom 


concerning it and 


wished to go into it exhaustively. 2nd: The 
book was prepared for the practical man who 
wished information concerning the work which 
had been done in the field covered. He first 
treats the subject in a general manner show- 
ing the resemblance of alloys to other common 


rhe 


next taken up and the manner in 


substances. subject of cooling curves is 


which this 
yr: hical]l ill trenta hat i oo} y P I 

graphically illustrates what is going on in the 
mass under consideration is fully treated. 
Eutectic alloys are fully treated; 


raphy of iron and steel 


the metalleg- 
is then taken up; the 
heat treatment of iron and steel, manufacturing 
of iron and _ blast 


furnace practice are also 


treated. The treatment of blast furnace prac- 
tice is limited, as the book treats of the be- 


havior of iron and steel rather than the manu- 
facture of The work is illus- 
trated by half-tones, charts and drawings which 


make the 


iron and steel. 


, 
text very clear 


MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND FOUN- 
DRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


he New England Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion visited the plant of the B. F. Sturtevant 
Co. at Hyde Park, Mass., on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, 


paper on the 


October 14. In the evening a 
lropenas Steel Process for cast- 
Arthur Simonson, of Phil- 
was announced that 


ings was read by 


idelphia. It Mr. Richard 
Viall, of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, would present indenture papers for core- 
makers’ 


apprentices with a view of 


uniform practice among foundrymen 


getting 


The foundry and machine shop which has 


been in operation at Clarissa, Minn., 


has been 


sold to the Itasca Lumber Co., and they will 


move the machinery to Deer River, Minn. 
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PNEUMATIC JARRING MOLDING MACHINE. 
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PNEUMATIC JARRING MOLDING MACHINE, 


A molding machine differing in some respects 
from any on the market is being manufactured 
& Son, of a 


machine was invented by 


by Charles Herman suburb of 
Pittsburg, Pa. The 
Charles Herman. While there are many meth 


ds in use on power molding machines for the 


purpose of settling sand about the pattern, this 


machine is the only one on which the jarring 
The 


by compressed air or steam 


principle is utilized. machine may be 
yperated either 
Molds with patterns from one to twelve inches 
in height can be rammed in from ten to fifteen 
seconds without the aid.of hand ramming. In 
the larger sizes of machines molds whose 
weight, including the patterns, is 1,200 pounds, 
can be made. 

Four views of the machine are shown in the 
Fig. I is a front 


view of the machine, with the molding board 


iccompanying illustrations. 


ind pattern in place. Fig. 2 is a view of the 


machine with the mold turned over and the 


pattern withdrawn. Fig. 3 is a front view of 
the machine, showing the pattern plate in a 
Fig. 4 is an 
view of the machine, while Fig. 5 


vertical position. end or side 


shows the 


arring mechanism. The stripping plate used 


with the machine is not shown in any of the 
illustrations, 

lhe machine is supported on a base plate, 
ipon which there is a jarring block. Extending 
up from the base plate around the jarring 
block there is a cylindrical casing which is se 
cured to the base plate by bolts. Fitting over 
the upper end of the casing is a cover, provided 
with a flange, which extends down over the 
cylindrical casing. The pattern plate is pro 
vided with lugs or pins for supporting the 
stripping plate and guiding the flask into place. 
Within the cylindrical casing is the jarring 
nechanism, which is shown in Fig. 5. This 
misists of a central post, secured at its upper 
end to a crosshead, which slides on guides on 


he inside of the cylindrical casing and car 


ries the plate which supports the mold, t 
gether with the flanged casting which extends 
the top of the 
When in its lowest 


lown over cylindrical casing 
the 


comes in contact with the jarring block lo- 


position lower end 


rated in the center of the base plate. Fitting 
1round the post or shaft is a stationary cylin- 
der, which is attached to the cylindrical casing 
extending up from the base plate. This cylin- 
ler is provided with a valve chest within which 
here is a slide valve, which controls the ad- 
nission and exhaust of the air or steam. A 
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piston is attached permanently the post and 


causes the post to ascend or descend as the air 


is admitted to the cylinder above or below 


the piston. Connected to the slide valve is a 


valve whicl 
} 


stem extends through a packing 


x on the upper end of the valve chest and is 
provided with nuts at its upper end, 


t between 
forked end f a !I 


which the icking lever ex 
tends. This lever is pivoted to a standard 
screw to the upper cylinder head. The oppo 


the lever is also forked 


extended down 


site end of and ex 


tends around a rod from the 


the piston and 


rosshead. When in operation, 


crosshead are raised by admitting air below 


he piston, the pattern plate, stripping plate 


ind flask being carried up with the piston and 


post. As the crosshead is raised the 


rod con 
nected with the rocking lever throws the valve 


n such a way as to cause the air in the lower 


while the work- 
ing fluid at full pressure is admitted above the 


end of the cylinder to exhaust, 


piston. ‘This causes the post lescend rapid- 
ly and strike the jarring block 
The machine when in « that 


120 blows per minute, or 


peration is set £0 


it will strike about 


two blows per second. Sixteen to twenty 


blows are generally sufficient to set the saud m 


an ordinary sized mold. In operating the ma 
chine the stripping plate is placed over the pat 


The flask 


the 


tern and the flask placed in position 
filled wit! 


supply pipe admitting air to the valve 


is then sand and the valve of 


chest 15 
opened, when the series of operations already 
that is, the air w 


1 
i 


described will take place; 
raise the mold until the valve mechanism cuts 
off the supply, when the mold will descend 
rapidly until the central post 


block. 


repeated until the 


strikes the jarring 


(hese operations will be automatically 


supply of air 1s shut off 
\fter the mold is rammed it is raised, turned 
ver, the pattern drawn out through the strip 


ing plate, this part of the work being accom 


plished very much as in other types of moiding 
machines. 

jarring mechan 
and the 
cover with its flange always encloses the upper 


Inasmuch as the parts of the 


ism are confined within the 


casing, 


machine 
, thus protect- 


Patterns that 


part of the casing in all positions, the 
is rendered practically sand tight 
ing the working parts. have to 
be molded flat on other power ramming ma- 
on this machine. 
sand is rammed 
hardest about the pattern and the mold is not 
so hard near the top, so that little 
ing is required. 

The largest machines require a pressure of 


chines can be molded upright 
By the jarring operation the 
b £ Of 


or no vent- 
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60 pounds, while the smaller machines require 
less. The shown in 


illustrations is 10 


proportionately pattern 


the accompanying inches 


long and 8 inches high. 
PERSONALS. 
Mr. F. S. Cadwell has resigned his position 


with the Michigan Heater Co. and accepted a 
like position with the Union Steam Pump Co.. 
of Battle Creek, Mich. 

Mr. J. K. 
the Tampa Foundry & Machine Co., 
Fla., had his leg broken on October 7, while 


l 


Merrin, secretary and treasurer of 
Tampa, 
overseeing the loading of a carload of ma 
chinery 

Henry J. Waldorf, who has been in charge of 
the radiator department of the Kewanee Boiler 
Co., has accepted a position at the head of a 
large malleable foundry at Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mr. Waldorf’s place at the plant of the boiler 
company is taken by A. W. Cochrane, of De- 
troit. 

Andrew 


3ruse, foreman of the 
Mfg. Co., Springfield, O., 
surprised by a number of his workmen who 


foundry at 


the Thomas was 
called on him and presented him with a ring, 
as a token of the esteem in which he is held 
by his many employes. 

Mr. I. 
as foreman of the Belleville Stove Works and 


G. Haswig has resigned his position 


accepted a position as general superintendent of 
the Willard Stove & Range Works of Belle- 
He will be succeeded in his old place 


Thos. White Works, 


ville, Ill 
by Jas. Little, of the 
Quincy. 

Mr. J. L. Mishler, 
years has been in charge of the accounting de- 
Kelly Foundry & Machine 


who for the past five 
partment of the 
Co.'s resigned his position to 
a position in Chicago in charge of the 


Adver- 


offices, has 
accept 
accounting department of White’s Class 
tising Co. 

A. M. Blakesley has disposed of his 
interest in the Island Stove Co., Rock 
Island, Ill, to his partners, and has started for 


Capt. 


Rock 


California, where he will spend the winter. 
Captain Blakesley retires from active business 
on account of the condition of his wife’s health. 
He has been a resident of Rock Island 26 years, 
and during all that time has been identified 
with the Rock Island Stove Co. Most of the 
patterns turned out by the company have been 
of his design. 

Franklin Farrel, Jr., has gone to work in his 
father’s foundry in Ansonia, Conn., as a labor 
er. His object is to master the foundry busi- 
Yale and while 


ness. He is a graduate of 


there won distinction in a number of lines and 
was always a favorite among his fellows. He 
is following the regular rules of the works in 
regard to hours and doing the work of the 
laborer. It is his ambition to become head of 
the great concern that bears his father’s name, 
and he realizes that in order to be master of the 
situation he must understand the details. All 
‘onnected with the foundry business should 
welcome anyone of wealth or culture when he 
is willing to learn the business from the ground 
up, as such a man will understand the work- 
ingman’s condition far better and be in a much 
better position to treat him fairly, sympathize 
with him and carry on the work in a manner 
profitable both to the employer and the employe. 
lhe step requires both pluck and determina 
owns his automobile. 
yacht, and horses, and has every opportunity 


tion, for when a man 
for enjoying the so-called pleasures of life, it 
certainly takes some determination to lay these 
aside for the work of a common laborer. 


DEATHS. 

Mr. L. C. Bignall died at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. W. B. Robbins, Medina, O., on 
September 28 at the age of 75 years. He has 
resided in Medina for a half century, and for 
a great many years was very prominent in 
manufacturing lines, being the head of the 
Bignall Foundry Co. 

William McKinley, senior member of the 
firm of McKinley & Fruack, foundrymen, died 
early in October at his home in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., aged 80 years. 

Mr. Stephen F. Curtiss of Le Roy, N. Y., 
died on October 3. 
identified with the interests of the 
He was born in September 1824, and 


For many years he was 
business 
place. 
nearly all of his life was spent in or near 
Le Roy. At the age of 18 he was apprenticed 
to learn the molder’s trade and for years was 
engaged in that business. He manufactured 
years later en- 
For 19 years he served 
At the time 
of his death he was one of the oldest Masons in 
western New York, having been a member of 


stoves for a number of and 
gaged in other lines. 


the town as justice of the peace. 


the lodge for 57 years. 


FIRES. 
The C. H. Hopke foundry at Rockford, IIl., 
was destroyed by fire on September 22, with a 
loss of $100,000. 
The Williamson foundry in Covington, Ky., 
was destroyed by fire, entailing a loss of $2,500. 
There was no insurance. 
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The Moline Scale Co., of Moline, Lll., had 
its frame foundry building gutted by fire on 
Sept. 24, the loss being between $6,000 
ind $7,000, fully coverd by insurance. Che 
fire broke out near the cupola and communi 
‘ated to the loft above. The loss is confined to 
the building, the patterns and machinery con- 
tained therein. Fortunately the patterns lost 
ire mainly those which are not required 
frequently. The patterns for the jobbing work, 
that is one of the most important features of 
the Scale company’s business, had been re 
moved to another warehouse only a day or two 
before 

A serious fire visited Saginaw, Mich., on the 
morning of September 27, destroying four in 
dustries and among them the Bartlett Foundry 
Co.’s plant. All of the firm’s valuable patterns 
were destroyed. 

The foundry of Woodside Bros. at Port 
Arthur, Ont., was entirely destroyed by fire 
mn Sept. 27. It is thought that some of the 
hot iron fired the building. The loss will be 
between $15,000 and $20,000. All the machinery 
and patterns contained in the building were 
lestroyed. The insurance amounted to only 
$4,000. The company will begin rebuilding at 
ce, but in the meantime local industries will 
be handicapped as the foundry was the only 
place they could go for repairs, especially the 
tugs and dredges in the harbor. 

On the night of September 24, the Danville 
Foundry & Machine Works at Danville, IIlL., 
vas slightly damaged by fire. The loss was 
estimated at $1,800, fully covered by insurance. 

On September 27 the entire plant of the 
Ferracute Machine Co., of Bridgeton, N. J., 
was destroyed by fire, the loss amounting to 
$100,000. It was partially covered by in- 
surance. The company manufactured punching 
ind pressing machinery, making a specialty of 
fine dies for coins, medals, etc. Asa result of 
the fire over 200 persons were thrown out of 
work, 

On the night of October 8 fire destroyed the 
machine shop and damaged the foundry of 
Robbins and McGehee at Live Oak, Fla. The 
foundry will be rebuilt and started at once, but 
it will take several weeks to rebuild the ma- 
‘hine shop. The loss is estimated at $6,000. 

Che foundry of Whitehurst & Co., Norfolk, 
Va., was slightly damaged by fire on the night 
f October 7. 

lhe Keyless Lock Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
had its foundry and part of its plant de- 


stroyed by fire early in October. The damage 
mounted to about $5,000 

Fire recently destroyed the plant of the 
Southern Foundry Co. at Owensboro, Ky. 
Loss $10,000, insurance, $4,000. The plant will 
be rebuilt. 

(he Morganfield Machine Shops, Morgan- 
field, Ky., 


hinery and buildings is estimated at 


were destroyed by fir he loss 
on mac 
$8,000; insurance, $4,000. 


The foundry of the Interstate Drainage C 


f Algona, Iowa, was recently destroyed by 
fire. Loss $4,000. The plant will be rebuilt. 

Stock rooms, pattern shop and several other 
g the entire western 
half of the Novelty Iron Works, Canton, Ohio, 


ce partments, composin 


was destroyed by fire Oct. 1; loss about 
$40,000. This is the second time within two 
years that the works have been partially de 
stroyed by fire. 150 men are thrown out of 
employment. The plant will be rebuilt 

fire on September 27 destroyed the plant of 
the Williamson Foundry Co., Covington, Ky. 
Loss $2,500; no insurance 

Fire destroyed a section of the Elliot Frog 
& Switch Works, East St. Louis, on the night 
f September 17. Loss will amount to about 
$8,000. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, October 18 


the hay storage building of the United States 


Cast Iron, Pipe & Foundry Co., Birmingham, 
\la., was destroyed by fire; 200 tons of hay 
were stored there. The estimated loss is $5,000. 
Fortunately there were two carloads of hay in 
the yard not yet unloaded, and this will enable 
the works to continue until a big shipment al- 
ready ordered gets there 

The Bridgeford & Co.’s foundry at Louis- 
ville, Ky., was visited by fire on October 18. 
Che fire destroyed the pattern building. 

The plant of J. K. Petty & Co., Leb- 
anon, Pa., was entirely destroyed by fire on 
October 18. The plant consisted of boiler 
shop, erecting shop, foundry, blacksmith shop, 
pattern house, boiler house and engine room. 
Loss about $30,000. 

The shops of the Hackensmith Wheel & 
Mine Car Co. 
fire on October 9 


, Irwin, Pa., were destroyed by 
Fortunately the company 
had just completed its new works at Penn 
Station, Pa., and is now installing machinery. 
It is hoped that the new plant will be in opera- 
tion early in November so that the customers 
will not be greatly delayed in the filling of 
rders. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION. 
Mfg. Co., South 
foundry 


he Singer Bend., Ind., 
10x400 feet. 


Other improvements are also in progress about 


is adding a 


one-story 


the works 


The Denver Steel Castings Co. has been in 


‘orporated at Denver, Colo. The company is 


] 


capitalized at $500,000, $250,000 of which is to 


be disposed of at once in the form of con 
tracting bonds. The receipts of these bonds 


} 


used in procuring a site and con 
structing the necessary buildings, and also for 
a $50,000 working capital to begin with. The 


‘ompany is said to have secured 30 acres near 


Denver upon which it will erect a foundry 
130x247 feet, power house 40x98 feet, a pat- 
tern shop and storage rcom 35xIIQ feet, to- 


<9 
gyetnel 


with other buildings for machine shop, 
laboratory, offices, etc. The maximum capacity 
f the new plant will be 25,000 tons per year, 
which is equivalent to a business of $2,500,000 
yearly Che maximum force of men required 
will be 500 
lhe Ohio Valley Steel Foundry Co.'s 
Paden City, W. Va., expects to 
1903, though it will 
January 1, 1904, before all de- 


running full force. 


new plant at 
begin work November 1, 
probably be 
partments are The main 
building of the new company is an all-steel 
structure 79 x 600 feet, with an addition 60x 
200 feet. In the northern end of this building 
will be located a foundry department cover- 
ing a floor space 79 x 300 feet. In the southern 
end will be located a blooming mill. Adjoin- 
ing the foundry and mill building will be an 
open-hearth department 60 x 500 feet. In this 
building will be located four basic open-hearth 
furnaces and one acid furnace. 
The plant will also be provided with necessary 


power 


open-hearth 
station and other buildings. The en- 
tire plant will be lighted by electricity. Be- 
It is 
working 


tween 600 and 750 men will be employed. 
expected that the foundry will be 
double term to its full capacity by December 
I, 1903 

build a 
foundry costing $2,000 on Thirty-fourth Street 
near Concordia Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Milwaukee Bridge Co. will 


of Ashland, 
foundry to its 
plant located on the Erie Railway, that city. 


The Ashland Steel Range Co., 
O., is preparing to add a 
[The building will be 55 x 100 feet. 

The new Vulcan foundry at Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, is nearing completion and it is expected 
to be ready for occupancy about the middle 
of next month. 


lhe Black-Clawson Co., of Hamilton, have 
commenced work on a new foundry building 
55x280_ feet 


adjoining its present 


power 


foundry. 


lt will also erect a new plant and 
fice building. 

addition 
60x 60 feet to the foundry of the Frank C. 


Patten Co., of Sycamore, III. 


Work has been begun on the new 


The foundry is 
way behind in its orders and the work of com- 
pleting the addition is being hurried. The 
company builds gasoline engines. 

B. B. Potter, president of the North Star 
Iron Works, Griffith, Ind., has purchased a site 
it Hammond, Ind., and will erect a foundry 
ind machine shop. 

The new addition recently built to the plant 
f the Pioneer Stove Co., Columbus, Ohio, is 
about completed and will be ready for oc- 
within a month. 
allow the 


The addition will 
almost double its 


cupancy 
company to 
capacity. 

J. A. & P. E. Dutcher will build a foundry at 
Clinton St., Milwaukee, at a cost of $8,000. 

The Georgia Car & Mfg. Co., has very nearly 
completed an iron foundry at Savannah, Ga. 
he plant was built at a cost of $8,000, and 
will soon be in operation, 

The Lattimer-Williams Stove Co. of Colum- 
bus, O., has been making extensive improve- 
ments in its plant. It has taken over the build- 
ing recently occupied by the Kentucky Extract 
Co. and is remodeling it into a stove plant. 

The Huntsville Foundry & Machine Works 
is building an addition to its foundry at Hunts- 
ville, Tenn. A number of other improvements 
are contemplated. 

Flum Bros. have completed the erection of 
their new foundry plant at Hamilton, Ohio. 
The main molding floor is 60 x 108 feet. 

The Bloomfield Mfg. Ce. Bloomfield, Ind., 
has just added a foundry with a five-ton cupola 
to its equipment. 

G. H. Lincoln & Co., founders, South 
Boston, Mass., have been granted a permit to 
I 


iron 


suild an addition to their foundry 40 x 30 feet. 

The Van Heck & Marvin Co. of 
Findlay, O., have purchased a five-acre tract 
of land on the T. & O. C. and Lake Erie Rail- 
roads and will erect new buildings at once. 


Buren, 


lhe machine shop is to be 150x250 feet, and 
the foundry 60x80 feet. It will 
an office building. 

Platteville Foundry Co., of Platteville, Wis.. 
is pushing work on its new plant as rapidly 
as possible and expect to have several of the 
buildings enclosed before snow falls. The 
company intends to manufacture mining ma- 


also erect 





ve 
ng 
ry. 
nd 


on 


m- 


nd 


m- 
ve- 
ld- 


act 
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shinery of all classes. 


i) 


Che equipment of both 
foundry and machine shop will be complete and 
has been ordered at Chicago and eastern points. 

The Canadian Shoe Machinery Co. at dt. 
Hyacinthe, Can., is about to erect a foundry at 
ts plant. The 


company has_ been _ re- 


rganized and increased its capital stock from 


$1,000,000 to $2,000,000, 


The Richland Foundry Co., Belleville, IIL, 
vill erect a foundry, consisting of two build 
ngs, one 60x150 feet and the other 30x80 
feet, at a cost of $10,000. 

The Salem Iron Works, Salem, N. C., is pre 
aring to erect another foundry especially 
idapted for handling heavy castings of 10 to 
15 tons. 

[he National Steel 
Haven, Conn., began work on October 12 on 


It will cost 


Foundry Co., New 


1 one-story building, 165 x 410 feet 
ibout $80,000. 

lhe American Range & Foundry Co., of 
Cleveland, will construct a new foundry at the 
orner of South Union and Echo Streets. The 
buildings will be a brick and cost $4,000. 

The Racine Boat Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., will 
remove its plant to Muskegon, Mich., where 

will erect a new machine shop, foundry, 
ind the other necessary buildings. 

The Sessions Foundry Co., of Bristol, Conn., 
have let the contract for a brick pattern store- 
house, 50 x 120 feet and four stories high. 

Work has begun on the construction of the 
hops for the Canadian Northern Railway in 
Winnipeg, by Smith & Sharpe, the contractors. 
The roundhouse will contain forty-two engine 
stalls. The machine shop will be 300 x 100 feet ; 
the blacksmith shop 80x 70 feet; the freight 

ir repair shed 220x 120 feet; store buildings 
for machanical department 300x 50 feet; a 
large repair shop 120x 25 feet; foundry 100 
< 60 feet, and there will be several small build 
ngs. All will be of fireproof construction 

The McCadden Machine Works, St. Cloud, 
Minn., is building a foundry, in which it will 
make its own castings. The company has 
formerly had its work done by contract. 

A. M. Smith, Dixon, IIl., inventor of hoisting 
nachines and elevators, contemplates establish 
ng a foundry at either Dixon, IIl., or Sterling, 

Che new brick foundry and machine shop at 
he Sharples Separator Works, West Chester, 
Pa., is under roof and will soon be completed. 

The Chicago Malleable Co. has begun the 
‘onstruction of a brick building on 120th and 
Loomis Sts, West 
$30,000 


Pullman, at a cost of 


lhe foundry of the Ingersol plant at Phillips- 
burg, N. J., is practically completed. The old 
foundry at Easton, Pa., will be torn down and 


oO 


in the buildin 

construction of the new plant 
lhe John Rice Foundry & Machine Co., of 

Stevens 


some of the brick s used in the 


Philipsburg 


Point, Wis., will erect a two-story 
brick addition, 20 x 60 feet ts foundry and 


] a } 1 1 
will put in a new cupola with and other 


cranes 
fixtures, 

The Butler Foundry & Machine Co., of But 
ler, Pa., will erect a plant for the manufacture 
‘oupler and other [ 


McCool 


of a new car inventions of 


Peter F. 


About $500,000 will be ex 
pended 
When the Allentown Foundry & 


Works complete the erecti 


Machine 
n of the new ma- 
chine shop, which is 80x 200 feet, a large ad- 
dition will be built to the foundry. 

lhe James Bonar & Co., Inc., 


with a capital of $75,000, have 


of Pittsburg, 
taken over the 


business of James Bonar & Co., manufacturers 


of steam appliances, machinists and_ brass 


founders. It will continue in the same line 
and is now erecting a first-class machine shop 


and brass foundry on Fortieth Street and 


Valley 


foundry will be modern in every respect and a 


t 


Allegheny Railway, Pittsburg. The 


specialty will be made of the Bonar oil filter. 


he company will also be in a position to do 
galvanized iron work. The officers are: James 
Bonar, president; Reed F. Blair, vice presi- 
dent; Joseph Cawley, secretary; and George 
G. Seamans, treasurer. 

Plans have been completed for a new plant 
for the Pickering Governor Co., at Portland, 
Conn. It comprises brass and iron foundries, 
and the main building is to be 220x 50 feet, 
with three wings, each 35 x 100 feet; heavy mill 
construction. 


Perkins & Co., Mich., is 


going to erect a new foundry, 60 x So feet. The 


of Grand Rapids, 


ll be of concrete construction 
[ Plow Co. 


is practically completed and the 


The foundry of the Shunk ; 
Bucyrus, O., 


old machinery will be moved into the new shop 


it once 
GENERAL INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 


Southern Car & 


Foundry Co.’s plant met in Chattanooga and 


The creditors of the 


elected Orion L. Hurlbut, Chattanooga, 
Thomas G. Bush, Birmingham, and Thomas A. 
Gillespie, Orange, N. J., as directors. The 


liabilities of the company amount to nearly $1,- 


goo,ooo. All of the plants belonging to the 


company are to be operated to their full 
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capacity under the management of the di 
rectors. There is enough work ahead for sev- 
eral months in working up material on hand 
and in filling orders taken before the company 
was forced into bankruptcy. 


The Central Foundry Co., of Bessemer, Ala., 
started up again early in the month after a 
three weeks’ shutdown to enable the company 
to dispose of the over supply of pipe on hand. 
It is believed the plant will continue in opera- 
tion during the fall. 

The Merrimack Iron Foundry firm has been 
incorporated and is now a corporation with a 
Mrs. Sarah C. Joslyn is 


president and Clarence H. Joslyn is treasurer 


capital of $60,000. 


ind manager 
Mass 
The foundry of F. G. 


The plant is located in Lynn, 


Miller in Texarkana, 
lex., was burglarized on September 27, the 


“~/s 


thieves carrying away $200 worth of brass. 


[The next day three boys, ranging from 16 to 
IQ years, 


were caught by officers in the act of 


selling the stolen property to a second-hand 
junk dealer. All of the boys and the junk 


dealer were arrested. 

The Raymond Mfg. Co., of Middletown, Pa., 
has contracts on hand that will run its plant 
to the utmost capacity for some time. In the 


foundry department it is especially busy, 
having had to secure molders from surrounding 
towns 

The Anderson 
Va., was 


foundry had been closed down for 


foundry at Wheeling, W. 
robbed on September 25. lhe 
a few days 
About 


and $25 worth 


without leaving a watchman on guard. 


$100 good belting 


worth of 


of brass castings were taken. They have no 


clue as to who the 
McKenna Bros 
burg, 


has been 


thieves were. 

Brass Co., Limited, of Pitts 
manufacturer of brass goods of all kinds, 
and 
the business will be continued in the future by 


dissolved by mutual consent, 


the McKenna Bros. Brass Co., a corporation. 


Representatives of the brass workers of 


Chicago and all the principal cities eastward 
have organized a new union to be known as the 


W orkers 


association is to 


Independent Association of Brass 


The principal object of the 
I I 


strikes in the trade and to settle all 
between brass workers and their em- 


ployers by 


abolish 
disputes 
arbitration. 


Che Richmond Foundry Co., of 


Astoria, I[ll., 


pened its new foundry Sunday afternoon, 


September 27, by giving a 
employes and 


kinds wet 


to its 
Refreshments of all 


reception 
friends 


e provided and a good band hired to 


render selections. Speeches were made and all 
drank a toast to the success of the new plant 
lhe next day work was commenced in the new 
plant. 

(he Cheraw Machine & Foundry Co., 
Cheraw, S. C., has succeeded the Cheraw Ma- 
chine Works, of which Mr. W. G. Howard has 
been owner and proprietor. Mr. McPherson, 
an experienced mechanic of North Carolina, 
has become the manager, and Mr. J. W. May 
nard treasurer, while Messrs. William Godfrey 
and J. P. Maynard are directors. 

The Western Foundry & Stove Repair 
Works, of Salt Lake City, Utah, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000. 
Charles Loeffler is president and E. H. Smith, 
vice president, and H. W. Sherwood, secretary 
and treasurer. 


just 


Western 


By a deal closed at Racine, Wis., the 
Mfg. Co., of Ind., 
which has a branch in Indianapolis, has pur- 
chased the entire plant of the Wisconsin Wheel 
Works, a company with an output of 36,000 


wheels annually and a payroll of 150 employes. 


Great Laporte, 


lhe plant will be removed to Laporte. 

The Economy Foundry & Machine Co.’s 
plant, Syracuse, N. Y., has been sold by the 
trustee in bankruptcy to C. H. Sanford, 
cashier of the National Bank of Syracuse. The 
company failed. It will be re- 
organized and the foundry started again. 


recently 


Che Bellefontaine Foundry & Machine Co., 
sellefontaine, Ohio, recently incorporated, has 


elected the following officers: R. T. Tremain, 
president; Robert Colton, ‘vice president ; Chas. 
B. Harner, and treasurer; Geo. E. 
superintendent. Mr. Tremain was 
Steel Shovel Co. 
he company has 17 acres located on the Big 
Four & Ohio Central Railroads, and its build- 


ings are as 


secretary 
lurner, 


formerly of the American 


folows: Main building, 84x 92; 
Foundry, 84 x 84; forge and power building, 36 
x 58 he 


October 15. 


plant has been in operation sinc¢ 


The Horton Mfg. Co., Painesville, O., has 
closed its foundry on account of the high price 
of labor and will hereafter buy its castings. 

One man was killed and three others injured 
by being overcome by gas at the plant of the 
Mahoning Foundry & Machine Co., October 
16. <A piece of iron became lodged in the 
cupola and the workmen were overcome while 
trying to remove it 

The Platteville Co., Platteville, 
Wis., has elected the following officers: \V. 
G. Bryant, president; B. F. 


Foundry 


Huntington, vice 
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president; Morton Eastmon, treasurer; and 
W. C. Johnson, secretary. The company will 
erect new buildings, for which it has already 
broken ground. 

The Moline Scale Co., Moline, Ill., whose 
plant was recently visited by fire, has purchased 
1 building in East Moline, which it will occupy 
in the future. A new building will also be 
erected as an addition to the plant. Moving 
from the location in Moline is now in progress. 

lhe Mohawk Stove Co., Palatine Bridge, N. 
Y., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$150,000. The directors are: H. A. Shafer, 
Palatine Bridge; F. W. Bauder, Fort Plain; 
ind QO. O. Stillman, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Che foundry of the Fountain City Drill Co., 
LaCrosse, Wis., has been placed in operation 
ifter a shutdown of several months. 

S. L. Moore & Sons Co., of Elizabeth, N. 
J., has resumed operations in its foundries 
and has been hiring new men. 

lhe Central Foundry & Car Co., of Irvon, 
Pa., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000 
lhe Reynolds-Chalou Foundry Co., of Troy, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$20,000, and intends to manufacture castings, 
stoves and heaters. The directors are: John 
Reynolds of Troy, Michael Fallon and James 
B. Eagan, of Watervliet, and William Quilli- 
nan of Cohoes. 

The Holyoke, Mass., Valve & Hydrant Co. 
has been organized with a capital of $100,000, 
to manufacture valves, brass fittings and hy- 
drants. The officers are: President, F. H. Met 
calf; vice president, John J. Sullivan; treas 
urer, Fred A. Smith; consulting engineer, C. L. 
Newcomb, 

[he Kenosha Brass & Iron Works of 
Kenosha, Wis., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $10,000. The incorporators are 
William Anklam, John B. Benson and James 
H. Charles. 

The Fischer Foundry & Machine Co., Pitts 
burg, manufacturers of rolling mills, glass 
vorks and general machinery, has purchased 
from C. C. Wais, Cincinnati, O., all patterns, 
patents, drawings and good will pertaining t 
his shear and punch business. The new com 
pany will continue the manufacture and sale of 
these goods on a larger scale than heretofore. 
Mr. Wais will have charge of the shear and 
punch department. 

The Manufacturers’ Foundry Co., Wate 
bury, Conn., has increased its capital stock 
from $10,000 to $50,000. The new foundry is 


expected to be in operation by Nov. 1 


Che Ashland Steel Range & Mig. Co., Ash- 
land, O., has purchased equipment for its 
new foundry, 55x100 feet, now under erection. 

he National Steel Castings Co. has been 
incorporated under the laws of Delaware by H. 
Lindale Smith, J. R. McQuigg and W. B. New- 
comb, all of Cleveland, with a capital stock of 
$160,000. The company will manufacture light 
steel castings, using the buildings erected at 
Ravenna, O., by the American Foundry & Ma- 
chine C The new mpany’s Cleveland of- 
fice is with Riley & McQuigg, Williamson 
building, 

Che new foundry of the D. E. Whiton Ma- 
chine Co., New London, Conn., manufacturers 
of chucks, has been completed and a force of 
molders was put to work last week 

Sterling F. Hayward, of New York City, has 
been appointed receiver of the Morse Iron 
Works & Dry-Dock Co., of Brooklyn. The 


receiver is a director of the company, and was 


appointed on application of three creditors 
whose combined claims amount to $3,500. 
[rouble with labor unions is one of the chief 
causes of the firm’s present difficulties. The 
bonded debt of the company is $625,000. The 


unsecured claims amount to $500,000. There 


are about 200 creditors, the largest being Ed- 
ward P. Morse, president of the concern, with 
a claim of more than $200,000 \bout nine 
months ago the company was able to meet all 
outstanding obligations, but there was _ not 
sufficient working capital and the creditors 
agreed to accept notes, the first series of which 
fell due October 5th. A strike was declared 
1, 


in the yards May 6th, which crippled the com- 


pany badly. Instead of employing 3,000 men 
as before the strike, the company has _ since 
been employing only 300. The liabilities are 


estimated at about $1,000,000, and the plant 


is said to be worth twice that amount \[r. 
Morse has built up the business in less than 
twenty years, having been himself a work- 
man. 

An idea of the great cost of the construction 
‘f the new plant being built by the Rock Island 
Railroad, at Moline, Ill., may b btained by 
e fac hat the Rock | 1d Improvement 
Co., a subsidiary concern organized to build 
the shops, has given the Illinois Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicag trust deed for the 
sum of $7,500,000 to cover thi t of the con 
struction of the works 

The new plant of the Richland Foundry Co., 
Belleville, I1l., destroyed by fire a few months 
igo, has been rebuilt and the first heat was 
iken off last week 
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The Edward E. 


has been 


Squier & Co., St. Louis, 
installing machinery to screen and 
handle its molding, core and engine sands. 

The Toledo Co-operative Foundry Co., 
loledo, is about ready to begin manufacturing. 
One of the products will be anti-friction metal 


designed for use in railway journal boxes, 
taking the place of brass journals. 
Delphos, Ohio, 


: ++} : Pr oe ac 
recently organized with a capital of $50,000, has 


The Delphos Foundry Co., 


the following officers and directors: 
President, S. F. 


Leilich ; 


elected 


Shenk; vice president, H. L. 


treasurer, Theodore Kemker; secre- 
tary, T. A. Weger. The directors are: S. F. 
Shenk, H. L. Leilich, T. A. Weger, Jos. Roth, 
\. B. King, T. J. Stallkamp, W. J. Steinle, 


\aron Fisher, 

Loren 
been operating their foundry and machine shop 
in Mankato, Minn., 


to form a corporation. 


Theodore Kemker. 


& Louis Mayer, who since 1896 have 


as partners, have decided 
The new company 1s to 


be capitalized at $125,000. ‘lhe company will 


sell $50,000 worth of preferred stock, which 
is to be used in improving the plant and in 
stalling new machinery. 

lhe capital stock of the Birmingham Pipe & 
Casting Co., has been increased from $55,000 to 
$150,000. The members of the company are: 


Winterbotham, J. F. Hatcher, H. K. 
Knight, E. W. 


Joseph 
Spencer, S. S. 
E. B. Hatcher. 

A number of 
John Craig, 


Abrams and 
Toledo capitalists, including 
Thomas Watson and others, are 
with a 


organizing a steel castings company 


capital of $100,000. A site of twelve acres has 
been purchased on the Terminal Belt line. 

The Staw & Patchell Machine & Foundry 
Co., Charleston, W. Va., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000. The incorporators 
are: D. H. Patchell, H. S. Staw, Moses W. 
Donnaly, Ham Morris, Jr., L. W. Couch, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

The Zeidler Lamp & Brass Co., 
Lac, Wis., 


ital of $12,000, to manufacture brass and iron 


Fond du 


has been incorporated with a cap 


novelties. 

Many improvements have been made at West 
In addition to the 
immense plant of the Allis-Chalmers Co., the 
largest of its kind in the world, 


1 
i 


Allis, Wis., during the year. 


there are six 
arge manufacturing plants on the line 
of Bel railroad. 
Electric Co ‘ 


Belt Co., 


The plants of the Milwaukee 
The Prescott Pump Works, Chain 
The Kearney & Trecher Tool Co., 
and the Shaw Foundry Co. employ about 5,000 


ne are steadily going. At the present 


rate of growth it is expected that West Allis 
will have a population of 20,000 in two years. 

lhe South Bend Foundry Co., South Bend, 
Ind., is moving its office to Indiana avenue, and 
making room for contemplated additions to its 
foundry buildings. 

Che Riverside Foundry & Machine Works, 
Riverside, Cal., have been sold by the pro- 
prietor, H. A. Landwehr, to 
Hewitt. 


Theodore D. 
Landwehr has had fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in the foundry business. It is his in- 
tention to enlarge the plant. 

On October Ist the foundry of Headford & 
Hitchins, Dubuque, Ia., will be turned over to 
L. H. Pitts, former superintendent of the 
Union E Co., who will run the plant 
under the name of the Pitts Foundry & Con 


tracting Co. 


Electric 


Fire escapes will be built and a 
general casting business will be done. 
Che Enid 


Oklahoma 


Machinery & Supply Co., Enid, 


lerritory, recently 
with a capital of $25,000, is the consolidation of 
Olinger & Jett and Amos Funk & Son. Both 
Enid 


for the past three years, and the business done 


incorporated 


of these firms have been in business at 


n the past by both will be carried on by the 
new company on a larger scale. The company 
will have a thorough equipped machine shop 
and a small foundry, and will handle engine 
and thresher supplies in a wholesale and re 
tail way. 

he plant of the American Foundry & Ma 
chine Co., at Ravenna, O., has been sold to the 
National Steel Casting Co., a concern backed 
by Cleveland capital and capitalized at $150,- 
000 under the 


laws of Delaware The nev 


concern expects to have the plant in operation 
in a short time. 

The firm of J. K. Dimmick & Co., of Phila- 
ll move their office from the Drexel 
building to the Land Title building. 
move early in December. 


delphia, wi 


They will 


Che International Steam Pump Co., of New 
York have decided to move the old Holly Mfg 
Co.’s plant from Lockport, N. Y. The clerks 
and managers were moved to the Snow Pump 
Works in Buffalo, some time ago, and orders 
issued for the movement of the 
foundry department to Buffalo by November 1. 


have been 


A damage suit for claims amounting to 


$60,000 has been brought against the Pyott 


Foundry Co., of Chicago, for alleged failure 
to comply with city building ordinances. It 
constructed a wooden addition to its foundry 
and subsequently this burned and set fire to the 
The insurance com 


adjoining candy factory. 
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pany adjusted the loss with the candy factory 
but is now suing the foundry company to re- 
cover damages from it and it is also said 
that a later suit will be begun against Peter 
Kiolbassa, who is city building inspector. 

On October 8 a meeting was held at Hamil- 
ton, Ont., and the Canadian Westinghouse Co., 
Ltd., was organized with a capital of $2,500,- 
000. Officers elected were: George Westing- 
house, president; H. H. Westinghouse, vice 
president; F. H. Taylor, vice president; Paul 
J. Myler, general manager and treasurer; John 
H. Kerr, secretary. 

The Tabor Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia, has 
pened offices in Manchester, England, and 
placed them in charge of C. W. Coleman, its 
British representative. 

The Port Huron Engine & Thresher Co., at 
Port Huron, Mich., has made extensive addi- 
tions to its malleable department. 

Che buildings and machinery of the Wash- 
ington Foundry & Machine Co., Washington, 
Pa., have been sold to the Washington Chemi- 
‘al and Supply Co. 

On October 13 the first heat was run off 
it the new foundry of the Wickham & Chap- 
nan Piano Plate Co., Springfield, O. 

R. H. Burton-Smith and Milton Perry Smith 
have purchased the interests of E. A. Bullock 
in the Sioux City Mfg. Co., in which the three 
vere formerly interested. This gives the 
Smiths complete control of the plant. It is 
their intention to increase the capital and en- 
large the plant. 

It is probable that the Sebold Foundry & 
Machine Co., of St. Louis, will establish a 
branch at Amarillo, New Mexico. 

lhe D. E. Whiton Machine Co., New Lon- 
lon, Conn., have started its new foundry and 
report that everything seems to be very satis- 
factory, the heats taken being so far entirely 
successful. 

Che Finlay Otten Foundry Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000. Directors are: F. B. Kard and E. M. 
France, New York; R. C. Brower, Brooklyn. 

lhe new brick building of the Allentown 
loundry & Machine Co., Allentown, Pa., is 
now under roof and will soon be ready for 
work, 

Che Marinette (Wis.) Iron Works, Mari- 
nette, Wis., has purchased eight and a _ half 
icres of land at Chicago Heights, where it 
will construct a new plant. The buildings con 
sist of two machine shops, one 80x350 feet, the 
ther 7Ox200 feet, respectively; a toundry, 


8ox250 feet; a blacksmith shop, 50x80 feet; a 
boiler and engine house, 50x75 feet; and a two- 
The Iron 
Works has been located at Marinette for more 


story pattern shop 50x100 feet 


than 30 years, and is now moving to Chicago 
to avail itself of better shipping facilities 
and to be more centrally located. ‘he plant 
will be moved as soon as the new buildings are 
complete. 

\ new foundry is to be constructed at Red 
Lake Falls, Minn. A subscription paper was 
passed among the citizens and _ necessarv 
} 


money subscribed for the construction of the 


lant, and it is hoped it will be in operation by 
I ’ i 


spring 
The Lewiston Foundry & Machine Co., 


Lewiston, Idaho, is going to enlarge its foun- 
dry. 

It is announced that the Kent Foundry Co., 
Toledo, O., has been purchased by the recently 


he plant 1s 


organized Owens Bottling Co 
be enlarged to double its present capacity and 
will hereafter be used exclusively for turning 
out Owens bottle machines 

The Red Cross Mfg. Co., of Bluffton, Ind., 
is building a large new fireproof pattern 
vault at its works and increasing the ca 
pacity of its foundry. 

The Mills-Gorman Foundry Co., Bridgeport, 
Pa., recently organized, has taken over the 
MacGregor foundry which has been in opera- 
tion nearly two years. The building will be 
enlarged and new equipment added and the 
capacity of the works increased. 

Che Pittsburg Valve & Fitting Co., of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., is thinking of increasing its 
capital from $300,000 to $500,000 in order to 
enable it to enlarge its plant at Barberton, 
O., and adding a malleable department for 
making valve and pipe fittings 

the Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Works, 
Harrisburg, Pa., called its managers and 
outside representatives from their respective 
places into the works on October 15 to visit 
the works, and also for a convention for the 
further interests of the business 

Che Universal Caster & Foundrv Co., New 
ark, N. J., has been incorporated with a capital 
of $350,000. Incorporators are: John Hem 

J 


pel, J. William Ropprecht, August Denchler. 
[he company will manufacture and deal in 
hardware. 

The Harvey Foundry & Machine Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been incorporated with a capital 
of $25,000. The incorporators are: Richard S. 
Folsom, Dwight Lawrence and John R. Phi 


lips 
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